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CHAPTER I. 

PHILISTINES AND FIG-TBEES. 

De Benhah was off the next day to Squillace^ a 
distance of ten miles by the coast. There he 
waited upon the British consul^ and busied himself 
with inquiries as to the ways and means by 
which the Fairy Queen might be got afloat again. 
He consulted the harbour-master, and several 
ship-owners and shipping agents, about the char- 
tering of a vessel for the transport of the cargo ; 
but he found no ship-builder in the place, and 
only a ship-builder could relaunch \he Fairy Queen. 
Unsuccessful, therefore, at Squillace, he had no 
resource but to go to Reggio on the western 
coast, some eighty or ninety miles distant. Find- 
ing himself a mere mark for every kind of extor- 
tion at Reggio, he crossed over to Messina. Bat it 
seemed to him that, wherever he went, news of his 
purpose had gone before him. Informed, appa- 
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rentljj of the urgency of the case^ Calabrians and 
Sicilians alike concorred in asking about eight 
times more than the ordinary tariff for the work 
he wanted done. Shipping agents, ship-owners, 
and ship-builders, seemed banded in a conspiracy 
against him. Referred from one to another, 
wearied to death with consultations, bargainings, 
disputes, estimates, obstacles wilfully raised, diffi- 
culties wilfully exaggerated, and repeated joumey- 
ings to and fro by land and sea, De Benham was 
almost driven to despair. He knew now exactly 
what it would be necessary to do, and he had 
taken pains to learn what should be the cost of 
doing it. Thus armed, he fought the ground over 
inch by inch, first with one contractor, then with 
another, till at last, thanks to his uncompromising 
determination to resist imposition, he succeeded. 

* You will be glad to know that our worst trou- 
bles are well-nigh over,' he said, writing to Mr. 
Hardwicke from the Albergo del Sole about a 
fortnight from the time of his first arrival at Sove- 
rato. ^ The Bella Luda of Messina is chartered 
for the work of reshipment, and is even now on 
her way hither; and I have finally concluded with 
Faoli, of Reggio, for the refitting and launching of 
the Fairy Queeru He was here nearly all day 
yesterday with one of his head men, and came to 
xaj terms at last. We signed and sealed before 
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parting. I enclose a copy of both agreements for 
your perusal. 

^ The Bella Lucia bears a good character in 
Messina — a mere cargo vessel — one of Paoli's 
build, by the way — not a fast sailer^ but in all 
other respects satisfactory — burden 980 tons — 
commander, one Alessandro Ciardi^ a capital sea- 
man, I am told, and, as Sicilians go, trustworthy. 
He would fain have backed up his owner in ex- 
torting another three hundred ducats for the hire 
of the ship, if I could have been brought to give it; 
but he would regard this, probably, as no more 
than his duty, and an orthodox spoiling of the 
Philistines. 

* Captain Barclay is making rapid progress to- 
wards recovery. He left his room yesterday for 
the first time, and was sitting this morning in the 
shade of the good padre's fig-tree. I trust that by 
the time the Bella Lucia has taken in her cargo, he 
will be suflSciently recovered to admit of my send- 
ing Mackenzie with Ciardi, to see all safely deli- 
vered at the docks. I think this would, for many 
reasons, be satisfactory and desirable. 

* As soon as the Bella Lucia is gone, Paoli will 
set to work without delay. He says the steepness 
of the beach at this point is much in our favour, 
and that, had it been a long and gradual incline, as 
in the neighbourhood of Montauro and other places 
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hereabouts^ the cost of getting the ship off^ laying 
down stocks^ &C.5 would have been immensely 
increased. 

* Since writing the above^ the Bella Lucia, I am 
glad to say^ has come in. Ciardi has fortunately 
found good anchorage in the cove where the Fairy 
Queen is stranded. To-morrow, at daybreak, we 
shall begin transferring cargo.' 

Such, with the addition of certain details, tech- 
nical and financial, was the letter in which Temple 
De Benham reported progress to his employer, and 
which Mr. Hardwicke (with some inward con- 
sciousness of relief, but much outward show of 
foreseen triumph) handed to his managing clerk to 
read. 

' I think, Mr. Enott,' he said, leaning back in 
his chair with a self-complacent smile, 'I think 
you will admit that this is an eminently satisfactory 
letter. I think you will admit that my confidence 
in this young man*s abilities has not been mis- 
placed. You were of opinion that I had acted 
rashly in this matter; but even in commerce, Mr. 
Knott, — even in commerce, where, as a rule, so 
much precaution is necessary — the power of read- 
ing character may occasionally be serviceable. I 
read this young man's character at a glance — at a 
glance, Mr. Enott' 
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The managing clerk returned the letter without 
a word of comment. 

'Well? Well?' said Mr. Hardwicke, im- 
patiently, 

* I don't like the tone of it,' said Mr. Knott. 

* The tone of it ?' echoed Mr. Hardwicke. 

He of the relentless eye shook his head ^ coughed 
a dry cough^ and solemnly took snuff. 

' The tone of it, sir/ he said, * is not commer- 
cial. Philistines, indeed I and fig-trees I What call 
has any young man, writing to his employer on 
the business of the house, to bring in such topics as 
Philistines and fig-trees?' 

* I am glad you have no greater fault to find 
with. Mr. Debenham than the vivacity of his style,* 
said the merchant, with a twinkle of suppressed 
amusement in his eye. 

Mr. Knott gave utterance to a little snort of 
scornful indignation. 

* Vivacity, sir I ' he ejaculated. * No young man 
in this young man's position has any right to be 
vivacious. It's highly objectionable. It's irre- 
levant. It's — as I said before — it'^s uncom- 
mercial.' 

And with this expression of opinion, Mr. Knott 
abruptly left the room. 

Then Mr. Hardwicke laughed — a little quiet. 
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self-complacent laugh^ all to himBelf ; rubbed his 
hands softly together; folded the letter, and put it 
awaj carefully in his desk. That old Knott should 
disapprove was only to be expected; that old 
Knott should even be jealous was also likely 
enough — old Knotty who was nothing if not com- 
mercial — old Knott, who, having lived all his life 
in the one well-worn groove, would fain bring the 
rest of the world to the test of his own narrow 
gauge, and recognise no other ! Amusing enough, 
all this — ay, and an additional testimony, if such 
additional testimony were needed, to young Deben- 
ham's merits. Uncommercial, indeed! Uncom- 
mercial, perhaps, in the sense that a pure Cali- 
fornian nugget, as yet unadulterated by baser 
admixture, as yet unfused in the common mould 
and filed down to the vulgar standard, is not a 
legal tender I But then it is pure gold, and ready 
to be converted into coin of the realm— just as this 
young man, with his talents, and his energy, and 
his fine education, had in him the making of fifty 
such commercial machines as old Timothy Knott. 

For if Mr. Hardwicke had ever trembled for 
the results of his experiments, he now entertained 
no doubt that his new employ^ was a treasure — a 
treasure to be appropriated to his own use, and 
worked for his own exclusive benefit. And he 
foresaw so many ways in which the treasure 
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might be turned to good account There was that 
afiair at St. Petersburg, for instance^ given up long 
since as a bad debt — what if he were to send out 
this young man with orders to sift it to the bot- 
tom ? Why might it not be possible^ even now, to 
recover every farthing? And then, again, that 
admirable scheme for monopolising the wool-trade 
of Lassa — a scheme hitherto impossible of fulfil- 
ment by reason of the laws excluding foreigners 
from Central Thibet; but now, if confided to a 
man fluent in languages, fearless of danger, ready 
in emergencies . . . • 

Mr. Hardwicke drew a deep breath, rose from 
his chair, and began pacing to and fro between the 
window and the door. Visions of daring enterprise 
and brilliant success floated before his mind^s eye, 
and he resolved to come to some definite under- 
standing with De Benham as soon as possible. He 
was, in fact, so charmed with his own perspicacity 
in having been the discoverer of this same trea- 
sure, that he was willing to pay for it liberally. 

* I will offer him,' said he, half aloud, * three 
hundred a-year. An increasing salary beginning 
at three hundred a-year, or at four, if three don't 
content him. He'll never refuse that. He knows 
his own value ; but he'll never refuse that 1 ' 
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CHAPTER II. 

PAST A3HD PBESENT. 

A CHANGED and busy life was Temple De Benham's 
under the new regime, Mr. Hardwicke continued 
to regard him as a rara avis; and though^ in so 
rapidly achieving a position of high trust and 
favour, the young man found himself not wholly 
unassailed by those minor perils to which the race 
of rara aves are liable in a world of jealous, hun- 
gry, fighting, commonplace sparrows, he continued, 
nevertheless, to soar and prosper even beyond his 
hopes. That he should be an object of envy and 
mistrust to those City sparrows in Mr. Hardwicke's 
employment amongst whom he had suddenly 
alighted, was only to be expected. But their 
enmity was of little moment. They could neither 
injure nor annoy him ; for his work was not their 
work, and his place was not among them. His 
work, indeed, lay for the most part far enough 
away; and, to the sore trial of that one loving 
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heart that had never borne to be parted from him 
for more than a few hours at a time^ his life was 
henceforth given up to pursuits that carried him 
far afield for weeks, and even months, together. 

And now that tide which governs the affairs of 
men seemed to have turned in his favour. He had 
found an employer who knew how to value him, 
and who was willing to deal with him liberally. 
For that first trip to Italy, he received, on his 
return to England, Mr. Hardwicke's cheque for 
one hundred guineas. He had never possessed 
such a sum, nor even the quarter part of such a 
sum, in his life ; and though he knew that he had 
earned it well, and that he was not overpaid by it, 
he could not help marvelling at his own riches. 
One hundred guineas ! Yes, the tide had turned, 
and was leading on to fortune I 

And yet he had woi'ked hard for his hundred 
guineas. He had been three months in Calabria, 
toiling at his task by day and night, and putting 
into those three months the work of six. Then, 
having re-shipped his cargo to England and got the 
Fairy Queen off safe, sound, and thoroughly refitted 
before he left the spot, he succeeded in reaching 
home just in time to spend his Christmas Day in 
the little lodging at Canonbury. 

A happy Christmas Day for her who had been 
dwelling all solitary in that obscure, unlovely home 
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all these three weary months^ living on his letters 
and praying for his safe return. Happy, yet not 
perhaps so happy as those earlier times when he 
was yet a youth, and all her own ; when no sterner 
stuff leavened the high enthusiasm of his nature ; 
when his ambition and his genius went hand in 
hand, and Beethoven and Mozart, Handel, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, and Spohr, were the gods of his 
idolatry. Ah, those old college days I those plea- 
sant winter holidays I those Christmas examina- 
tions, each richer in triumph than the last, when 
he, her darling and her pride, used to come home 
from the crowded hall, pale and exhausted, but 
always successful, to lay his prizes in her lap! 
Then, too, came the joyous 24th of December, 
when the young men went out to the woods in 
troops to fetch in the Christmas trees, coming back 
at dusk with songs and torches, and laden with 
winter greenery — her boy among the rest, bringing 
home a young fir-tree to gladden their one sitting- 
room with the scent and hues of the forest. And 
then came Christmas Day, ushered in by early 
carol-singing and much ringing of bells, when 
mother and son used to go to the choral service at 
the Orand Duke's Chapel in the morning; and 
then after church, if it was fine, walk together in 
the public gardens, to see all the little world of 
Zolleustrasse in its holiday smartness — ^the peasants 
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in their picturesque costumes^ the officers in theu* 
uniforms^ the professors in their gowns. How 
happy^ too, were those little un-English Christ- 
inas dinners — the chicken and jam sauce, the braUn 
that betrayed no flavour of beef, the apple kuchen, 
and the thin red wine which seemed all the thinner 
for being spiced and mulled in the stove I And 
then, when evening came. Temple used to play 
HandePs Pastoral Symphony, and the Soldiers' 
Chorus from Beethoven's Mount of Olives; and 
sometimes they read aloud to each other Milton's 
Hymn on the Nativity, or a dialogue of Plato, or 
an act from Shakespeare or Schiller. 

Those were the Christmas days of the past, 
before the tide had turned. It was different now. 
The young eager-eyed musician, whose very soul 
was in his art and whose every dream was, as it 
were, set to music, was gone. Gone — changed — 
transformed ; and in his place there sat this bronzed 
and bearded man, whose talk was of ships, and 
seas, and foreign shores, and future enterprises 
leading on to wealth. 

He had much to tell, and she was never weary 
of listening. Still, proud as she was of his skill and 
energy, she looked back and sighed, and inly 
wondered whether any of this world's prizes were 
worth that Eden of poetry and art upon which her 
wanderer had turned his back for ever? Time 
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was when Lady De Benham had regarded that 
very art with eyes of doubt and disfavour; but 
those prejudices had long since worn themselves 
away. She had lived eleven years in Zollenstrasse 
since then — Zollenstrasse, that later Weimar, of 
which it might almost be said that the cultivation 
of the fine arts was the religion of the state. 
Yielding to the influences of the place, she had 
become reconciled to music as the profession of her 
darling's choice ; but to commerce • . . alas ! 
not all the gold of Pactolus could reconcile her to 
this last degradation. That her son, her Temple, 
the last of the De Benhams, should sell his per- 
sonal liberty ; accept this man's pay ; go east, 
west, north, or south, at this man's bidding ; soil 
his hands with trade and traflic .... these 
things were intolerable to her. She felt them 
bitterly. She wept over them in secret She told 
herself that no end, however desirable, could com- 
pensate for such humiliation. But all this she 
suffered in silence, and therefore suffered the more 
keenly. Not for the world, now, would she have 
advised or expostulated. He chose to do it ; 
deemed it right to do it ; would have done it 
years ago, had she not withheld the secret from 
him. Lady De Benham never forgot that half- 
implied reproach. Had her son thought fit to 
drive a cab, or sweep a crossing, or serve be 
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hind a counter, she would have broken her 
heart sooner than breathe one syllable of remon- 
strance. 

He had not many days to spend in England — 
less than a week, indeed ; and was bound next for 
St Petersburg. In the meanwhile, having a 
world of work to get through, and being detained 
in the City by Mr. Hardwicke for several hours 
each day, he found little time for home. Now 
Temple De Benham loved his mother so very 
dearly that this press of occupation, as it kept him 
from her in the present moment, and as it threat^ 
ened to keep him from her in the future, grieved 
liim sorely. Till now, he had never left her. And 
she was so solitary when he was away .... 
and he was likely now to be away so often I She 
had no friends in London — no acquaintances — not 
a soul to come and sit with her if she was ill. 
The utmost he could do for her was to subscribe 
to a library, and beg Archie to go and see her 
very often in his absence. . . . No! there 
was one thing more that he might do, if he would. 
He might give her an acquaintance, a friend, a 
daughter, in Miss AUeyne. Should he do this? 
Would it be wise to do it? He asked himself 
these questions very often, and could by no means 
answer them to his satisfaction. At last^ being a 
good deal troubled in his mind, he mentioned the 
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subject somewhat vaguely and circuitously to 
Archibald Blyth. 

* You see, Archie/ he said, * it *s a delightful 
thing to feel one's self really moving on ; but it has 
one drawback. I am obliged to leave my mother 
so much alone/ 

They had been down together to the docks, 
and, coming back up Lower Thames Street, had 
turned in by the front of the Custom House for a 
breath of open air and a glimpse of the river. 

^ Of course, she misses you dreadfully,' said 
Archie, not knowing what other reply to make. 

'Ay; but that's not all,' replied De Benham. 
* She knows no one, except yourself, in all London. 
Not a soul.' 

*And I am not particularly well worth her 
knowing,' said Archie, ruefully. * However, I can 
change her books at Mudie's, and all that sort of 
thing, you know. I'd call upon her every day 
with pleasure — only I know I should bore her 
awfully.' 

*My dear Archie,' said De Benham, 'you are 
the best fellow in the world.' 

And then he paused ; for he did not know how 
to say what was in his mind. 

'But she knows Miss Alleynel' exclaimed 
Archie, suddenly. 

De Benham shook his head. 
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' No/ he said, ' I left England, you know, 
before they came back from ChilHngford, and — 
and I Ve only been home three days myself.' 

* You don't mean to say you Ve not seen her 
yet?' 

* I mean to say,' said Temple, reddening, * that 
till now it has been impossible. You seem to 
forget how my time has been taken up, and how 
far it is from Canonbury to Kensington.' 

^ That fellow Leander used to swim across the 
Hellespont,' said Archie, with a sidelong glance at 
his companion. 

* But I am going to call there to-day — now, in 
fact ; before going home.' 

* And won't you introduce them before you go 
away ? ' 

*I don't know — I scarcely think . . . , 
You see, Archie, there is no engagement between 
Miss Alleyne and myself. And I don't want to — 
to precipitate matters.' 

Archie pursed up his mouth, and uttered a 
prolonged whistle. 

* Which, being translated,' said he, ' means 
that you have seen somebody else out there in 
Italy whom you like better.' 

* It means nothing of the kind,' said De Ben- 
ham, angrily. 

* Well, you have changed your mind, perhaps.' 
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' Good heavens, no ! I admire Miss Alleyne as 
much as ever. If I were a rich man, I would ask 
her to marry me to-morrow. But I am not a rich 
man. I am a very poor man* I must work 
hard for years, before I dare think of marriage. 
Therefore I hesitate about making Miss Al- 
leyne known to my mother. I — I feel I have no 
right.' 

* Then, my dear fellow, don't do it,' said Archie, 
emphatically. * When a man feels he has " no 
right" to do the decisive thing in a case of this 
kind, it generally means that he is not quite sure 
he cares to have that right/ 

* If vou think I have ceased to love her, Archie, 
you wrong me,' said De Benham, earnestly. 
* Upon my honour, you wrong me. My feelings 
are unchanged. She is the only woman I have 
ever cared for, or ever shall care for.' 

* I'm not blaming you,' said Archie. 

* Of course not. Neither should I deserve yout 
blame. There's not a grain of fickleness in my 
nature.' 

And he said this with the utmost sincerity, 
knowing that he had never given one look ot 
thought to any other, and believing, for the time, 
that he loved her as much as ever. 

* Then I don't understand your scruples,' said 
Archie. 
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* It may be so many years before I am In a 
position to marry/ 

'But your prospects are better than ever.' 

* My prospects/ said De Benham, quickly, 
* would be ruined, if I were to incur the responsi- 
bilities of . . '. There, we won^t talk of it, Archie. 
Believe me, I am actuated by a stem necessity. 
You *11 understand it all, some day.' 

And so it was. In all good faith, he believed ' 
in that ^ stern necessity.' It never occurred to 
him that the necessity was of his own making. 
He was, indeed, long past that point at which a 
man is capable of analysing his own motives, and 
he had no idea that he was ruled by a passion 
stronger than love. 

As for Archie, he was silenced and puzzled, 
and knew not what to think. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HAD SHE FORGOTTEN? 

The young men parted company at the Mansion 
House, where De Benham liailed a Hansom and 
desired the driver to take him to Campden Hill, 
Kensington. For those days were past in which 
he would walk any number of miles to save a cab- 
fare, and time had come to be of more value than 
money. 

It was now nearly four months since he had 
seen Miss Alleyne ; and during the whole of that 
time there had been no communication of any kind 
between them. This, however, was not his fault. 
She had forbidden him to write to her, and he had 
obeyed to the letter. He had told himself again and 
again, when he was in Calabria, that he was not only 
blameless in so keeping silence, but that he was 
somewhat hardly used in being required to do so. It 
might have been for twelve months instead of three; 
it might have been to Australia instead of Italy ; he 
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miglit have fallen sick among strangers, and she 
would have been none tlie wiser. Now, however, 
that he was about to see her for the first time in 
her own home — for the first time since that morn- 
ing in the porch at Chillingford when she had pro- 
mised to wear his ring, and think of him ^ by day 
and night,' while they were parted — he began to 
doubt whether he had been quite justified in taking 
her au 'pied de la lettre. Perhaps, considering the 
circumstances of his journey, it would have been 
better had he set that edict aside, and written for 
once to tell her what had become of him. Yet he 
well knew that the thought of doing so had occurred 
to him repeatedly; but always as a thing which 
it would be wiser to leave undone. In the mean- 
while, what had she thought of his prolonged 
silence ? Had she waited, and watched, and wea- 
ried for his coming ? Would she receive him with 
reproaches ? Would it all be as if they had parted 
only yesterday ? Or, would there be a difference, 
a restraint, a sense of estrangement ? 

So absorbed was he in these doubts and ques- 
tionings, that he found himself rattling through 
Kensington before he knew that he had passed 
Hyde Park Comer. It seemed to him that the 
cabman's horse must have had wings, or that the 
road had suddenly grown shorter. He stopped 
the driver at once, however, and said he would 
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walk the rest of the distance. And then he went 
into a shop and bought a pair of gloves. These 
gloves took a long time to choose^ and a long time 
to put on ; and when they were at last satisfac- 
torily adjusted^ he walked very slowly towards 
Campden Hill. The locality was strange to him, 
for he had never been further in this direction 
than Kensington Church. So he went up and 
down inquiring his way, but making no especial 
haste to find it. He felt, indeed, nervous and 
embarrassed, and had he not come upon the house 
sooner than he expected, he would have been glad 
to turn back again for a few moments, to collect 
his thoughts before going in. 

It was a pretty little house, with a long flight 
of steps leading up to the door, and — although it 
was winter — flowers in every window. He 
knocked, and a neat parlour-maid answered the 
summons. Was Mr. AUeyne at home ? Mr. 
Alleyne was at home ; but in his painting-room, 
and particularly engaged. Was Miss Alleyne at 
home? No — Miss Alleyne was out. 

De Benham had no card to leave — had, indeed, 
never possessed such a superfluity in his life ; but 
he pencilled his name on the back of somebody 
else's card, and desired the maid to tell Miss 
Alleyne that he had been abroad for the last three 
months, and was leaving England again the day 
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after to-morrow. Then he inquired how they 
were, and was told that they were both quite well; 
and so, with a lingering glance at the statuettes 
and evergreens in the hall, and the vista of con- 
servatory beyond, he departed by the way he had 
come. 

His first feeling, as he turned away, was of 
relieved embarrassment; his next, of disappoint- 
ment. Now that she was not to be found, he 
would have given much to find her. It was surely 
a hard chance that took her away from home that 
one only afternoon, when it was in his power to 
seek her there I A hard, hard chance that took 
him away from England for the second time with- 
out once again listening to the music of her voice 
— for he loved her I Ay, in spite of all that 
Archie had said, he certainly loved her. How- 
over stern the hand that Fate had laid upon him 
(for he would call it Fate) — however cruel the 
sacrifices he might be called upon to make — he 
was quite sure that he loved her. He dwelt upon 
this point, indeed, with so much insistence in his 
own mind, and repeated it to himself so often 
during that first half-mile of his homeward walk, 
that it almost seemed as if he needed re-assurance 
from within. 

Retracing his steps through a network of 
squares, terraces, and lanes, he emerged presently 
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through a sort of passage upon Kensington Palace 
Gardens, purposing to walk through the Gardens 
and the Park as far as the Marble Arch, and 
thence to take a cab home to Canonbury. 

It was now verging towards three o'clock, and 
the afternoon was growing grey and cold. The 
Gardens, as he turned in by the broad walk run- 
ning east and west beside the palace, looked chill 
and deserted. There were a few pedestrians scat- 
tered up and down the main walk between Ken- 
sington and Bayswater, and a solitary couple by 
the pond, feeding ducks ; but the children and the 
boats, the nurses and perambulators, the life- 
guardsmen and the daily loiterers, were all long 
since gone. He went up to the pond, and stood 
there for some time watching that solitary couple 
and the ducks, in a dreary, discontented way, 
thinking of many things, but chiefly of the long 
fight that lay before him, and somewhat also of 
Miss AUeyne. Was it not almost hopeless ? Had 
he not condemned himself to a life of peril, and 
privation, and hope deferred? Would the battle 
ever be won? Or, if won, might it not be that 
victory would come too late? Of what use to tri- 
umph when youth was past, and hair was grey, 
and the wine of life had lost its flavour ? See that 
pair — they looked poor, but they looked happy. 
The man's hat was shabby, but the girPs face was 
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bright and loving. A coronet was a fine thing ; 
but supposing that one had to give up the bright 
face in order to gain it^ might not the shabby hat 
be better worth the wearing ? 

Tough questions these; hard to solve — hard 
even to contemplate without solving ! De Benham 
gave them up, and turned away with a sigh. As 
he did so, he saw a lady coming round by the 
pond, apparently from the direction of Victoria 
Gate — a lady dressed in some delicate grey mate- 
rial, jacket and dress alike, the skirt looped up 
over a crimson petticoat, and a little white and 
crimson feather in her hat The blood rushed to 
his face, and his heart beat quickly. He recog- 
nised her at the first glance, long before he could 
distinguish a feature of her face. It was Miss 
Alleyne. 

And now that she was within a hundred yards 
of him, what should he do? He had paid his 
visit — he had left his name and message — he was 
confident that she had not vet seen him .... 
Should he turn away? Would it not be more 
prudent to do so ? Oh, perversity and inconsist- 
ency of man ! But a few minutes ago, and he was 
lamenting the hard fate that took him to her door 
when she was from home ; and now .... Well, 
now he would not, could not avoid her ! He 
blushed for the cowardly impulse; cleared his 
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brow by an effort ; and, with a quick, firm step, 
hastened to meet her. 

When they were within a few yards of each 
other, she looked up — saw him — turned very pale 
— and stopped. He went up to her with both 
hands extended. 

* Juliet V he said. 

She let him take her hand, but she uttered no 
word of greeting. He felt and saw that she was 
trembling. 

* I have just been to the house,' he went on, 
hurriedly ; ' but you were out. I was in despair. 
I have been in Italy ever since we parted, and I 
came back only three days ago. I am off to 
Russia the day after to-morrow, I could not bear 
to go away again without seeing you. You have 
not forgotten me?' 

She shook her head. 

* No,' she said, smiling ; * I have not forgotten 
you.' 

But both the words and the smile seemed to 
cost her an effort. 

* It would have been most unjust if you had,' 
he said; *for I have been thinking of you in all 
kinds of wild and far-away places. You must have 
wondered what had become of me?' 

* No — we knew you were gone away.' 

* How could you know that ?' 
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* We thought we should like to hear you play, 
so we went down one Sunday to St. Hildegarde's 
— papa and I; and although the organist played 
very well, I felt quite sure — at least, we both felt 
quite sure, that — that it was not your touch. And 
then, when the service was over, papa asked the 
pew-opener, and she said you were gone abroad.' 

All this was said hurriedly, but still smilingly 
— that paleness which had come upon her at first 
sight of him having given place to a feverish flush. 

* I am glad you detected the difference,' he 
said, lowering his voice and bending somewhat 
towards her. * I am glad that no other succeeded 
in representing me to you in even so small a 
matter.' 

But she drew a little back, and put her hand 
to her throat, as if she were feeling chilled. 

* I should indeed be a poor judge of music, if 
I had not ear enough for that,' she said. * But how 
cold it gets now, after two or three o'clock 1' 

^ Especially just here, with the air coming 
across that pond. Shall we go down yonder where 
the trees are ?* 

*No, it is late; and I am on my way home.' 

* Then I will see you to the door.' 

So, Miss Alleyne offering no objection to this 
arrangement, he turned, and they took the road by 
which he had just come. 
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' And all this time,' he said, going back to that 
first stage in the conversation, * you only know- 
that I have been abroad; but vou do not know 
where I have been, or what I have been doing. 
Would you care to hear the whole story?' 

* I should like to hear it very much.' 

So he told the whole story ; and the telling of 
it lasted till they came almost within sight of the 
house. 

*It must be a great change for you — this 
stirring, adventurous sort of life,' said Miss Alleyne,^ 
when he had done. * I suppose you prefer it to 
music?' 

* I prefer it to a life of hopeless poverty,' he 
replied. * But it is not all excitement ; and at first 
I cannot even expect it to be very profitable. 
Besides, it has its drawbacks. I am obliged, for 
instance, to be almost constantly away from 
England — from home — ^from all that I hold dear.' 

And here again his voice dropped tenderly, and 
he pressed closer to her side. 

* That is very sad for — for Mrs. Debenham.' 

' It is very sad for me, too,' he said. * Very 
sad, and very solitary. You have no idea of what 
it is to be alone in such a place as Soverato. I got 
terribly hipped sometimes, and used to fear that 
you had all forgotten me.' 

Miss Alleyne made no answer ; but De Benham 
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fancied, through the dusk, that he saw the colour 
deepen on her cheek. 

* You will think of me sometimes, when I am 
in St. Petersburg?' he said, presently. 'I should 
not feel half so lonely, and the distance would not 
seem half so great, if — if I thought ' 

He hesitated — not so much from want of words, 
as from a feeling that it behoved him not to give 
rash utterance to such as might come first. 

* Will you not come in, Mr. Debenham, and 
see papa?' said Miss Alleyne. 

He felt rebuked and uncomfortable. He 
understood perfectly that she desired to ignore his 
meaningless, half-uttered tender speeches. 

' I don^t like to be called " Mr. Debenham " by 
you, Juliet,' he said, reproachfully. And then he 
waited for an answer, or a question ; but none came. 

* However,' he added, with a sigh, * I will not 
come in. I asked for Mr. Alleyne, and they told 
me he was engaged. Next time, perhaps, I shall 
be more fortunate.^ 

* When you come back from St. Petersburg,' 
said Miss Alleyne. 

* Yes. But I hope that may be very soon — ^in 
three weeks, perhaps, or a month.' 

•*You are going quite at the right time,' said 
Miss Alleyne. ' I have heard that Russia should 
always be visited in winter,' 
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*By people who know how to take care of 
their noses.' 

* Surely you are equal to that responsibility, 
Mr. Debenham,' laughed she. 

* I really can^t say. I fancy it is more difficult 
to keep one's nose in Russia than to keep one's 
heart in most other places.' 

* I have not the slightest doubt that you will 
succeed in keeping both,' said Miss Alleyne, with 
her hand on the gate. * Then you won't come in ? 
What shall I say for you to papa ?' 

* That I am gorry not to have had the pleasure 
of finding him disengaged, and that I hope soon to 
bring him the latest news from the capital of the 
Czar.' 

* I will deliver your message precisely. Bon 
voyage !' 

* Good-bye — ^good-bye, Juliet,' he said, taking 
her hand between both of his own. 

But she drew it quickly away, and ran up the 
steps, smiling still, and repeating, * Bon voyage.^ 

He waited till she had opened the door with 
her latch-key, and gone in ; and then he turned 
away, somewhat gloomily, and went back again, in 
the direction of Kensington Gardens. Had she 
forgotten? he asked himself. Had she, indeed, 
forgotten; or did she only affect to forget? How 
gay she seemed I how indifferent! And yet she 
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turned pale when they first met. She turned pale, 
and he was sure she trembled. Was that cheer- 
fulness all unassumed? She was surely thinner 
than when they parted at Chillingford — thmner, 
and not, perhaps, quite so pretty. 

And then he wished that she had not been so 
gay ; and that she had not smiled so persistently. 
He would have been better pleased had she been 
silent, and agitated, and uncomplainingly sad. But 
she had been nothing of the kind. Granted tliat 
she did change colour for a moment, she recovered 
her self-possession immediately. Her voice did 
not even falter when she wished him good-bye. 
Ah, well — she would at least not weary after him 
as his mother wearied after him. She was spared 
all those apprehensions and sufferings ; and it wa^ 
better so. It was, of course, better so. He felt 
that he ought, for her sake, to rejoice in the turn 
that things had taken ; and yet it would have been 
pleasanter to believe that — that she was not heart- 
less. Was she heartless ? There he paused. Was 
is heartlessness, or was it womanly pride ? Was it 
levity ? Surely, heartlessness was a terrible thing 
in a woman ; and levity was almost worse. Repose 
of manner, too, was so charming ! His mother^s 
repose of manner was perfect His mother smiled 
but seldom, and he had never seen her laugh. 
How dignified she was — how quiet — how stately — 
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how worthy to wear and grace an ancient coronet I 
Ah, where should he find any to compare with 
her? Thinking thus, he went with long strides 
across the Gardens and the Park, and resolved in 
his own mind that he was glad he had not intro- 
duced Miss Alleyne to Lady De Benham — at all 
events, for the present. 

In the meanwhile, she had gone smiling into 
the house, and smiling past the trim parlour-maid 
upon the stairs, and straight to her own bed-room, 
where she quietly shut herself in and bolted the 
door. And then she laid aside her hat and gloves, 
and stood for a long time looking down at the little 
heart-shaped ring that Temple De Benham had 
placed upon her finger that happy, happy morning 
at Chillingford, only four short months ago. Then 
she took it ofi^, and kissed it, and still looking at it 
wistfully, wrapped it in silver paper, and locked it 
away in her dressing-case. This done, she laid 
herself down upon her bed, and covered her face 
with her hands, and sobbed bitterly. 

Had she forgotten ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BROTHER AND SISTER AT HOME. 

On the morning of the sixth day after his return to 
England, Temple De Benham was on the road to 
St. Petersburg, where it was his mission to recover 
a long-standing and almost hopeless debt of fifty 
thousand roubles ; the debtor thereof being a 
certain Lithuanian prince who was reported to 
have creditors en masse in every European capital ; 
and who (fenced round by special privileges and 
immunities) was wont to boast that he had com- 
mitted every folly under the sun — except that of 
paying one single kopeck that he owed. Now this 
was an avowedly bad case, and if De Benham had 
come back at the end of a fortnight or so, utterly 
routed, it would have been no more than Mr. 
Hardwicke expected. But when the young man 
telegraphed to the effect that, finding all other 
means ineffectual, he had carried his case before 
the British envoy; that through official channels 
he had caused a petition to be conveyed to the 
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Emperor^s own hand ; and that within three days, 
the recalcitrant prince's own steward had waited 
upon him at his hotel and paid up every farthing 
of tlie fifty thousand roubles — then was Mr. Hard- 
wicke more than ever triumphant over Mr. 
Timothy Knott, and more than ever convinced 
that he had in truth lighted upon a rara avis in 
Temple De Benham. 

* Music, indeed !' he said. * The idea of a man 
of young Debenham's powers of mind throwing 
himself away upon music ! You remember him, 
Claudia? He came to one of our parties last year, 
to play the piano. Archie's friend, you know — 
the organist at St. Hildegarde^s — pale young fellow 
— very peculiar looking— splendid head.' 

To which Miss Hardwicke, without lifting her 
eyes from her book — it was after coffee one even- 
ing at Strathellan House, when the brother and 
sister were alone— replied somewhat abstractedly: — 

* Yes — I remember we had the organist to play. 
I did not observe his appearance.' 

* He is a remarkable young man,^ pursued Mr. 
Hardwicke ; * highly educated — speaks six or seven 
languages — full of energy and resource— bom to 
be successful — the sort of stuff that your Raleighs 
and Columbuses, your daring soldiers of fortune 
and bold discoverers, were made of.' 
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* He played very well,' said Claudia, with su- 
preme indiflFerence. 

* He will make a fortune some day/ said Mr. 
Hardwicke. * He means to make a fortune. He 
told me as much.' 

Miss Hardwicke laid ^ her book aside, with a 
faint, disdainful smile. 

^ A noble ambition I ' she said. 

The merchant looked grave. To despise wealth 
formed no part of his creed. 

* It is a very respectable ambition,' he replied^ 
pompously. 'Very respectable, and very praise- 
worthy. It is an ambition that the Hardwickes 
have cherished for — for generations.' 

*Say, for three — our genealogical tree being 
somewhat stunted.' 

*You have been rich all your life, Claudia,' 
pursued Mr. Hardwicke, colouring slightly at the 
interruption. * You have never known what it is 
to work, and you have never known what it is to be 
poor. Therefore you despise industry, and you 
undervalue wealth. It indicates — forgive me for 
saying so — a defect of judgment oi> your part. 
And I have the highest respect for your judgment, 
as you know.' 

' And this moral lecture, my dear Josiah, is all 
apropos of your piano-playing hero ? ' 

VOL. II. D 
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Mr. Hardwicke could not restrain a gesture of 
impatience. 

* You are in one of your severe moods to-night, 
Claudia,' he said. 

And then there was a pause, during which the 
twin giants came in with tea. This they handed 
upon silver trays with as much pomp and circum- 
stance as if the liord Mayor and the whole court 
of aldermen had been there to partake of it. 

When they were gone, Mr. Hardwicke, with 
some folding and unfolding of his evening paper, 
and a little preliminary cough, hazarded another 
observation. 

' I saw Lord Stockbridge's card,' he said, * in 
the hall.' 

Miss Hardwicke had resumed her book, and 
again answered without looking up. 

* Yes ; he called to-day.' 
' And you were out ? ' 

She bent her head affirmatively. 

* That was unfortunate.' ' 

* Really ? ' she said, with a slight lifting of the 
eyebrows, but still with no uplifting of the eyes. 
* I do not see why,' 

Mr. Hardwicke, discomfited again, retired 
behind his paper. 

This time a still longer pause ensued. 

* I think,' he said, at length, ' as Lord Stock- 
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bridge has called, we might venture to ask him to 
dinner/ 

* Venture ! ' echoed the lady, haughtily. 
'Yes; do you object to the word? A plain 

City merchant who invites to his table a man of 
Lord Stockbridge's rank . . . .' 

He stopped, suddenly silenced by the look with 
which she turned upon him. 

* Lord Stockbridge,' she said, * is no demigod* 
He is in debt. His estates are mortgaged. And 
his past life, from what I have heard, seems to have 
been little better than the life of an adventurer.' 

* 1 know nothing about his past life,* replied the 
merchant, with some spirit /He has probably 
been poor ; for he comes of a younger branch, and 
has only lately succeeded to the title. But he is 
€very inch a gentleman.' 

'Yes, he is gentlemanly; and I suppose no 
worse than others who have lived beyond their 
means;' said Miss Hardwicke, as if weary of the 
subject ; ' but I should certainly not feel disposed 
to bow down before him, as if he were a superior 
being.' 

' I am not aware that any one ever dreamt of 
him as a superior being, or had any idea of bowing 
down before him ! It is certainly no act of homage 
to ask a man to dinner.' 

* Ask him, by all means.' 
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^ And as for aristocratic tastes and tendencies, 
your tastes and tendencies^ Claudia^ are far more 
aristocratic than mine. I am not over fond of City 
society myself; but you abhor it, and, if I may be 
permitted to say so, you sometimes show your 
abhorrence very openly. Yet you seem sometimes 
as if peers and bishops were not good enough 
for you/ 

Mr. Hardwicke spoke with warmth, for his 
sister had dealt hardly by him the whole evening, 
and he felt aggrieved — in this last matter especially 
so; for in proposing to invite Lord Stockbridge, 
he had laid himself out, as the phrase is, to please 
her. 

But Miss Hardwicke only smiled; and her 
smile, somehow, was not as pleasant as it might 
have been — by reason, perhaps, of a certain curve 
about the beautiful upper lip. 

* I believe I dislike all society,' she said. * And 
I am not sure that peers and bishops are much less 
tiresome than aldermen and aldermen's wives. 
We must make it a large party, I suppose ? ' 

'Yes; large, but very choice. Eighteen I 
should say, besides ourselves.' 

* Eighteen very choice people, and Parliament 
not yet sitting ! That will be difficult.' 

' I don't know. We should give three weeks* 
notice ; and by that time the session will have begun. 
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Sir John and Lady Dawkins are in town : Sir 
John called upon me this morning at tlie office.' 

' Sir John is only a K«G.B. ; and his wife is a 
half-caste.' 

' Still they will do. And there's Cromarty of 
the Home Office^ and the Bishop of Patagonia.' 

* Colonial. An English bishop woald be better.* 
^ But he talks so well^ Claudia. Besides^ we 

know only one English bishop . . . .' 

*True; and he lives more than two hundred 
miles away. The Bishop of Patagonia will pass.' 

* Sir Frederick Howe ? ' 

* A physician ! ' 

^ Ay ; but a baronet^ and a man of science.' 

* Well, if we ask Sir Frederick Howe, we must 
on no account have Colonel Calderon. The Geo- 
logical Society is enough, without the Geogra- 
phical.' 

* Sir Solomon and Lady Bradfoot ? ' 
^Impossible. Once introduce the aldermanic 

element, and the prestige of the whole thing is 
gone.' 

^ You know that he is returned for Swindle- 
borough ? ' 

* Yes ; but I also know that her father was a 
tailor. No ; Sir Solomon might pass ; but Lady 
Bradfoot is simply unpresentable.' 

And so they discussed the list of their acquaint- 
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ances till the great ormolu time-piece struck 
eleven, and then Miss Hardwicke rose to say good 
night. Her brother, always scrupulously cour- 
teous, rose to light her candle and open the door. 

* By the way,' he said, ^ I expect young Deben- 
ham back from St. Petersburg to-morrow. I think 
we must make a little dinner for him, and Timothy 
Knott, and one or two City men, before long/ 

Miss Hardwicke looked surprised and an- 
noyed. 

*I8 that necessary?' she said, coldly. 

* Not ^* necessary," perhaps ; but as a matter of 
business, desirable.^ 

* Against a matter of business I have, of course^ 
nothing to urge.' 

* Are you engaged for next Monday week ?' 
' I think not' 

'Then shall we fix it? We can ask Archie 
Blyth at the same time.' 

* As you please, and when you please.' 

* Thanks, my dear Claudia. Good-night.' 
Saying which, Mr. Hardwicke, as was his 

nightly wont, touched with his lips her half- 
averted cheek, and betook himself to his library 
and his nocturnal cigar. 

Temple De Benham did arrive in London 
next day, direct from St. Petersburg; and Mr. 
and Miss Hardwicke did accordingly request, by 
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letter^ in all due form^ the pleasure of his companj 
to dinner at Strathellan House upon the evening 
of the day agreed upon. But^ to their unqualified 
surprise^ he declined the invitation. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE BISINQ OF TQE TIDE. 



The old year had not yet expired when De 
Benham left England for St. Petersburg ; the new- 
year was verging towards the close of its second 
month when he came back. And this new year 
was the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one. For him it was the newest of all new 
years that he had yet known — the first year of an 
utterly new life. He entered upon it as a voyager 
entering upon unexplored seas. He entered upon 
it with new aims^ new prospects^ new ambitions. 
He entered upon it having, as it were, formally 
dissolved partnership with the past, and pledged 
himself to the future. He felt that he dared not 
look back, for it seemed to him as if Youth, and 
Love, and Poetry, and Art, were all dead with 
that dead old year, and buried in its grave. No ; 
he must look back nevermore. He must set his 
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fece, now, to the unknown future, let that forward 
path lead whither it might 

A portentous new year, this 1861, could one 
have foreseen all that it was destined to bring 
forth I A new year not only fraught with the 
fortunes of Temple De Benham, but big with the 
&tes of nations, and sacred to the liberties of 
millions! Already, in this very month of Feb- 
ruary, while our traveller was yet in St. Petersburg, 
the Emperor of all the Russias had decreed the 
total emancipation of the serfs throughout the 
length and breadth of his vast dominions. Already 
Francis of Naples had retired to Rome, and Victor 
Emanuel had been proclaimed King of Italy. 
Already, too, had begun that mighty and pro- 
tracted struggle between the Northern and Southern 
States of the American Union, which was destined 
ere its close to wash the stain of slavery from the 
annals of the New World. The secession of the 
six slave-holding states was now an accomplished 
fact; President Davis had been inaugurated at 
Montgomery ; and rumours of a great war were 
already in the air. 

Temple De Benham was now definitely en- 
rolled in Mr. Hardwicke^s service, declining, how- 
ever, to be bound by any kind of annual contract. 
He would not, he said, dispose of his liberty, or 
accept a fixed salary upon any terms, however 
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liberal. And yet Mr. Hardwicke tempted him 
sorely^ bidding as higli as six hundred pounds a« 
year for his permanent services. Now, six hun- 
dred pounds a-year was a comfortable income — an 
income upon which a man might venture to marry, 
and rent a house, and hope to live with some 
amount of ease, and even of modest luxury. But 
he told himself it was not a comfortable income 
that he needed ; it was capital. Were he now to 
accept six hundred pounds a-year, with even the 
probability of a gradual increase to eight hundred 
or a thousand, he must hope for nothing more and 
nothing better, be the years of his life as many as 
they might. Not thus could his vow be accom- 
plished. Not thus might he hope to rebuild the 
home and win back the lands of his fathers. Such 
paltry savings as he might succeed in scraping 
together from an income of six hundred pounds 
a-year, would be but as drops of water compared 
with the Factolus of his dreams. No; what he 
must have now was freedom to watch for, and 
seize upon, such chances as might present them- 
selves. Stirring times were at hand. Great ques- 
tions were even now fermenting in men's minds ; 
great interests were trembling in the balance; 
great changes were preparing on every side. 
Already he foresaw, though vaguely, what oppor- 
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tnnities might be his, if only he were patient to 
wait, and proof against present temptation. 
Surely, he thought, now that the tide had really 
turned, he should be mad to accept any service 
that would not leave him free to take that tide at 
the flood when the precious moment came and the 
waters were at their highest! So he declined 
Mr. Hardwicke's offer of a salary, as he had 
declined his invitation to dinner ; whereupon Mr. 
Timothy Knott confidently asserted that he was 
mad. Mr. Timothy Knott's employer, however, 
was by no means of that opinion. He recognised 
in De Benham's decision only another evidence of 
self-reliance; and so valued, and coveted, and 
respected him the more. In the meanwhile, the 
young man went hither and thither, transacting 
such work as Mr. Hardwicke put before him, 
earning money easily and pleasantly enough, 
watching the progress of events, and biding his 
time. 

And now the great theatre of action was 
America. Day by day, week by week, all Europe 
watched the gathering of the storm, and listened 
breathlessly to the first mutterings of the thunder. 
Tlie month of March was rife with evil portents. 
President Lincoln refused to receive the commis- 
sioners from the seceding states; and President 
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Davis, in announcing his intention of preparing 
for war, demanded a levy of one hundred thousand 
men. In April, the war began. Fort Sumter, 
then held for the Union by Major Anderson, was 
taken by the Confederate troops. President 
Lincoln called upon the Northern States for a con- 
tingent force of seventy -five thousand men. Pre- 
sident Davis issued letters of marque, and so let 
loose a swarm of daring privateers. At Harper's 
Ferry and Norfolk Navy-yard, the officers of th^ 
United States Arsenal, being hard pressed by the 
"Confederate troops, sunk and burned their stores 
and ships of war. And President Lincoln pro- 
claimed the blockade of the whole line of Southern 
coast from Virginia to Texas. 

And now the nations stood by and beheld this 
sad and terrible spectacle of a great brotherhood 
suddenly split asunder; both sides preparing in 
fierce haste for the deadliest of struggles; their 
strength turned against each other, and their love 
transformed to bitter hate — a desperate tragedy 
played on a mighty stage, with all the world for 
audience. 

Nor was this audience, though individually 
passive, affected only through its sympathies with 
those in the arena. The interests and prosperity 
of tens of thousands — nay, of millions — in England 
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alone, were perilled by the conflict. The supply of 
cotton had suddenly ceased. At the mouth of 
every port along the shores of the cotton-growing 
states there now lay, armed and vigilant, the war- 
steamers of the Union. The cotton crop might 
blossom, and ripen, and be gathered in ; but the 
North had decreed that the great trade of the 
South should be paralysed ; that the planter should 
not sell and the stranger should not buy, and that 
no foreign gold should find its way to the treasury 
of the secessionist government. 

But in the meanwhile, there were between 
four and five millions of British subjects to whom 
the cotton was bread. There were ship-owner&^ 
and seamen, who brought the raw material from 
America to England; merchants, warehousemen, 
dock-owners, and dealers at Liverpool, to receive 
it ; spinners, weavers, bleachers, calenderers, dyers,, 
and printers all over Lancashire and the north, to 
convert it into fabrics for the public use ; engine- 
makers, machinists, factory-builders, export ship- 
pers of yam and manufactured goods, petty traders, 
workmen, and extraneous hangers-on of every 
description who found their occupation either 
suddenly gone, or threatened with a destruction 
which was none the less certain because it was not 
immediate. 
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And now those who had store of cotton laid up 
in Liverpool warehouses, held it back, anticipating 
great profits to come ; mill-owners, foreseeing the 
time when that store should be exhausted, were 
already putting their men on ' short time' work ; 
newspaper-writers were urging the merchants, by 
every consideration of patriotism and interest, to 
sell none of their reserve supply to North American 
or Continental buyers, but to keep it all for home 
consumption; speculators and statesmen were busy 
with projects for stimulating the cotton trade of 
India, Egypt, and Brazil, and for fostering it in all 
kinds of new districts — in Liberia, Persia, Jamaica, 
Sierra Leone, Natal, Queensland, the Gold Coast, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and even the Fiji and 
Hawaii Islands. 

And all this time prices were going up, work 
was getting slack, wages were on the decline, and 
a great dread and trouble filled the public mind. 
The season of distress had not yet come ; but that 
it must come ere long, none dared to doubt The 
rich foresaw ruin ; the poor, hunger and cold, and 
the diseases born of privation. Even Mr. Hard- 
wicke looked grave, well knowing that any great 
commercial panic, though it might concern a trade 
with whicli he had no important relations, must 
effect him indirectly in many ways. 
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But Temple De Benham^ watchiog only the 
rising of that tide on which his hopes were staked^ 
knew now' that the flood was at hand^ and that 
his time was come. 
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CHAPTER VL 

MR. HARDWICKE'S TEMPTATION. 

* If you are willing to take the risk, I am willing 
to take the danger.' 

* It is a bold proposition/ said Mr. Hardwicke^ 
thoughtfully. 

And then there was an interval of silence^ 
which De Benham was the first to break. 

* It w a bold proposition/ he said, * coming, a& 
it does, from a man who has nothing to lose, who 
is not even a seaman. I cannot wonder if you 
decline it.' 

* Supposing I decline it,' said Mr. Hardwicke, 

* what will you do ?' 

* Find some one else to undertake it,' replied 
De Benham, promptly. 

Mr. Hardwicke looked grave ; for here was the 
unwelcome possibility that he had foreseen and 
tried to guard against from the first. It was out 
of the question that he should let this young man 
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transfer his talents to the service of another em- 
ployer. Having once found his rara avis, he 
could by no means endure to part from it. If, 
now, he had but succeeded in clipping the wings 
of that rara avis .... but, alas ! the creature knew 
too well the value of his own powers of volition, 
and would not submit to the clipping for even so 
high a bribe as six hundred pounds a-year. Mr. 
Hardwicke shook his head. 

* No, no,^ he said ; * that must not be. We 
wonH part, Mr. Debenham, if we can help it.' 

* It is not my wish, sir,' said De Benham. 

* Let us consider what you would require for 
this enterprise. In the first place, a ship . . • .' 

* A steamer,' interposed De Benham. * A steamer 
built for speed.' 

* Well, a fast steamer, then — a resolute and 
capable commander — and a crew proportioned to 
the size of the boat. What more?' 

* A cargo.' 

* A cargo, of course, consisting of Manchester 
goods.' 

' Manchester goods, blankets, shoes, hats, small 
arms, and ammunition.' 

* I cannot say that I approve of the small arms 
and ammunition,' said Mr. Hardwicke, uneasily. 

* They will fetch almost their weight in gold.' 

* But they would increase the risk.' 

VOL. II. E 
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* Not in the least. The risk cannot be in- 
creased. If we are captured — why, we are cap- 
tured ; and steamer and cargo are alike confiscated. 
Whether we carry milk for babes, in the shape 
of Manchester goods, or strong meat for men, inr 
the shape of rifles and revolvers, no worse fate can 
befall us.' 

* You speak lightly enough of the chances of 
capture,' said the merchant, looking infinitely per- 
plexed, tempted, and troubled ; * but the loss, in 
such case, would be enormous — fifty thousand 
pounds, at the least.' 

^ Pardon me. I admit the magnitude of the 
risk. I should not dream of advising you to em- 
bajjk in it.* 

* Still, you think the thing is practicable?' 

^ I am sure that it is practicable. I know that 
it has already been done. I have certain informa- 
tion of a small tug-steamer — a mere tub of a boat, 
scarcely sea-worthy — that ran into Charleston from 
Nassau on the eighteenth of last month. There 
will be scores of such boats out in the course of 
the summer and autumn; but the faster they 
multiply, the more stringent will the blockade 
become.' 

* And you think those will risk the least who. 
are first in the field ?' 

* Undoubtedly. The blockading war -vessels 
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are as yet new to the work; but their vigilance 
will get sharpened with practice.' 

^Cotton has gone up to one-and-sixpence a 
pound in Liverpool/ said Mr. Hardwicke, biting 
the end of his pen. 

* It will stand at two-and-sixpence before twelve 
months are past/ said De Benham. 

And then again there was a pause. 

* There is this Morrill tariflF, too, hampering all 
our operations on the Canadian frontier/ resumed 
the merchant. 

* Yes ; there is not much to be done just at 
present on the other side of the Atlantic* 

* It would be cheaper than ever, now that the 
market is closed upon them/ mused Mr. Hard- 
wicke. 

* From twopence to threepence a pound at 
Charleston or Wilmington/ replied De Benham, 
knowing that the merchant's thoughts had gone 
back to the cotton question. 

Mr. Hardwicke dipped his pen in the ink, and 
jotted down a little column of figures in the comer 
of his blotting pad. 

* Take the average American bale at four hun- 
dred and eighty pounds,^ said he, half aloud ; * then 
fifteen hundred bales would make seven hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds of raw cotton; and 
seven hundred and twenty thousand pounds of raw 
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cotton at — say threepence the pound — would re- 
present an outlay of nine thousand pounds. Now, 
supposing it sold again at — at two-and-threepence 
the pound, the lot would fetch .... humph I eighty*- 
one thousand.' 

* Leaving seventy-two thousand pounds ster- 
ling for expenses and profits/ added De Benham. 
* Not a bad speculation, Mr. Hardwicke. Besides, 
there are the profits on the exported cargo to be 
considered as well.' 

* Still, there is the risk.' 

* Yes, there is always the risk. It is gambling 
on a gigantic scale, no doubi' 

* And I have never gambled.' 

* Then let no representation of mine lead you 
to begin it.' 

Mr. Hardwicke sighed, and bit his pen again, 
and altered some of the figures in the comer of the 
blotting-pad. 

' Increase the cargo to two thousand bales, and 
the profits would amount to over ninety thousand 
pounds,' said he, with a somewhat heightened 
colour. ' And I know at this moment of an iron 
steamer — a first-rate boat — for sale or hire, three 
hundred and fifty horse power, capable of carrying 
two thousand bales at the least. . . . Mr. Debenham, 
you tempt me sorely.' 

* No, sir, I do not tempt you,' said De Benham^ 
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in a gravely decisive tone. * I sabmit my project 
to you, believing it to be both practicable and 
profitable. I even conceive that it is my duty 
to do sa But I neither tempt nor persuade 
you.' 

* And your own share in this enterprise^ Mr. 
Debenham ?' 

* Fifteen per cent upon the profits.* 
' The risk being entirely mine.' 

*^Not so. I risk my personal liberty. I be- 
come, if captured, a prisoner of war.' 

* Humph ! I don't know what to say to it. I 
must talk it over with Mr. Knott.' 

^ By all means,' said De Benham, rising and 
taking his hat. * When may I expect your deci- 
sion ?' 

* You have not named your idea to any other 
capitalist, I conclude ?' 

* To none at present, except yourself.' 

* And you will not do so, of course, while the 
matter remains in abeyance ?' 

' That must depend on how long you take to 
consider it, Mr. Hardwicke. I am confident that 
the matter should be taken up promptly, if at 
all. Can I have your answer to-morrow, at this 
hour ?' 

So Mr. Hardwicke promised his answer the 
next day at that hour, and De Benham with- 
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<lrew, tolerably confident beforehand as to the 
^decision that answer would convey. 

He then plunged into a variety of crowded City 
thoroughfares^ and, presently hailing a cab^ desired 
the driver to take him to a certain private hotel in 
Dover Street^ Piccadilly. Inquiring here for Mr. 
Heneage^ he was shown into a room where sat a 
sallow, sickly-looking man at a table covered with 
maps and papers. This man's name was not 
Heneage. He was a native of South Carolina^ 
a wealthy planter, a man of high ofScial position 
in and about Charleston ; and he was lying perdu 
in this quiet Piccadilly hostelry^ dreading disco- 
very by the Vigilance Committee of the North, 
and waiting an opportunity to get home by any 
route, however circuitous, and at any cost, how- 
ever heavy. De Benham and he were mere 
chance acquaintances. They had met daily, a 
few months back, at the taile d^hote of an hotel 
in St. Petersburg — met, and conversed, and parted 
with that sort of mutual liking that is so pleasant 
to take up, so easy to lay down, and yet might 
become friendship, if it had time to ripen. 

And now, but a day or two ago, they had met 
again — run against each other, as it were — in a 
little by-street near the docks where De Benham 
had frequent business ; and then they had greeted 
each other, and talked freely of many things, the 
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Southern gentleman telling how he was waitmg^ 
under an assumed name^ for the first chance of a 
passage out ; and De Benham^ eager for informa- 
tion on the subject then uppermost in his mind^ 
confiding to him by degrees his project of running 
the blockade. So now they were allies^ bound 
together bj a strong common interest; and De 
Benham^ had he searched all Europe for the 
purpose^ could scarcely have found an ally in 
every way so valuable. 

Mr. Heneage looked up from his maps^ rose^ 
and grasped his visitor by the hand. 

* Well ?' he said, eagerly. 

* Well, I hope that by this time to-morrow I 
may be able to promise you a passage,' replied 
De Benham. 

* I will give you a thousand pounds for it,' 
said the Southerner. * Half down, before we start' 

* Give me your advice, and all the information 
you can think of that is likely to help me. We 
will settle the rest hereafter.' 

And then they sat down with a plan of Charles- 
ton Harbour between them; and Mr. Heneage 
pointed out the probable position of the blockading 
ships, explained all about the lights and the bar, 
and went over the names of the different beacons, 
Lawford Beacon, Morris Beacon, Charleston Bea- 
con, and the rest. 
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* Not in vain have I for the last fifteen years 
owned the fastest yacht in Charleston Harbour^ 
said he^ laughing. 'There is not a pilot along 
the whole line of coast who is more familiar than 
myself with every shoal^ and current, and sound- 
ing of that difficult estuary.' 

* What good fortune for me to have you as a 
passenger I' said De Benham. 

' Heaven grant that your capitalist may not 
become faint-hearted on reflection P sighed the 
exile. 

Now it is quite possible that Mr. Hardwicke 
might have become faint-hearted, had he taken 
counsel only with himself. But he chose to ' talk 
the matter over' with Mr. Timothy Knott, and 
that excellent man betrayed so much righteous 
horror at the proposition, and opposed it so vehe- 
mently, that Mr. Hardwicke at once made up his 
mind to undertake it. His courage needed some 
little spur before so bold a leap, and Mr. Timothy 
Knott was obliging enough to furnish that gentle 
stimulus at the right moment. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ^STOBMT PETREL.' 

It is about three hours after daybreak — a light 
breeze coming and going; the water sparkling^ 
flashings breaking into ripples that scintillate as if 
each drop were a glowing sapphire; the sea-birds 
skirling round and about on rapid wing ; the sky 
already one blaze of sunlight — when that excellent, 
English-built, double-screw steamer, the Stormjf 
JPetrel, Captain Frank Hay, from Liverpool, 
steams into the port of Nassau, having made the 
run out in the short space of thirteen days and 
eleven hours from the moment of lifting anchor at 
Birkenhead. The history of the Stormy Petrel may 
be told, and her portrait sketched in a few lines. 
Built for Messrs. Bodger and Twelvetrees, of 
Leadenhall Street, and originally known to the 
commercial world by the less euphonious name of 
the Molly Carew, this vessel had, for some five years 
past, plied as a merchant steamer between Liver- 
pool and the Mauritius. She was an iron boat. 
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trim and graceful enough, of 1070 tons burden, 
and 350 horse power. Her length was 279 feet; 
her breadth of beam, 35 feet ; her ordinary rate of 
speed, thirteen and a half knots (tie. fifteen miles) 
an hour. She drew eleven feet of water when 
loaded, and six feet four inches when unloaded ; 
and her consumption of coal at half-speed was 
just twenty tons in twenty-four hours. At her 
fullest speed, she consimied about thirty. She 
carried coal for twelve days. Such was the Molly 
Carew; such, with certain novel peculiarities lately 
superadded, is the Stormy Petrel. 

For the Molly Carew has changed owners, been 
re-christened, and, with a view to the new class of 
work in which she is now about to be employed, 
has undergone sundry alterations and repairs. 
Her speed is now increased to fifteen and a half 
knots an hour. She used to carry passengers and 
*an experienced surgeon;' but now her cabin 
accommodation is of the scantiest, every spare inch 
of space below decks being given up for the stow- 
age of cargo, and everything above deck being 
cleared away so as to bring down the visible pro- 
portions of the Stormy Petrel to the lowest 
minimum. Her coal-bunkers, by means of an 
ingenious contrivance originated by De Benham 
himself, are disposed in the form of upright 
recesses lining the hull on either side of the waist 
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of the vessel ; Hiua^ as it were, armour^lating toUh 
coal that important part where the engines are 
placed. Her spars are reduced to a light pair of 
lower masts with only a * crow's nest ' on the fore- 
mast for a watch^ and no cross-yards whatever. 
Her boats are lowered to the level of the gunwales. 
Her funnelj of the ' telescope ' kind^ lies low and 
raking aft. And her hull is painted of a duU^ 
bluish^ sea-green hue^ which even by daylight is 
scarcely distinguishable from that of the waves^ 
and by nighty or in the lightest fog, is wholly 
invisible. The Stormy Petrel, it should be addedj 
bums only anthracite coal, which yields neither 
smoke nor sparks; and her engines are so con- 
structed that, in case of a sudden stop, the steam 
can be blown off noiselessly under water. 

Such are the outward lineaments and charac- 
teristics of the vessel which steams into Nassau 
harbour this glorious, early morning in the month 
of June, 1861, seeking fresh coal and a pilot; and 
a more stealthy-looking craft, or one more cleverly 
adapted to thread the perilous ways of a blockaded 
coast, never dropped anchor in that wild far-away 
British port. For the SUyrmy Petrel is bound for 
Charleston, having on board an assorted cargo of 
Manchester goods, ready-made clothing, and mu- 
nitions of war; and this is her first trip in the 
character of a blockade-runner. 
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Not the boat a]one> however, but her captain 
and crew are alike new to the work. Indeed, the 
work in itself is new. Blockade-running, so soon 
to develope into an organized system, has as yet 
scarcely begun ; and the Stormy Petrel is the first 
well-appointed vessel in the field. But her com- 
mander has been accustomed to the navigation of 
these waters before ever the war was dreamed of 
on either side, and knows the whole coast and all 
the West India isles by heart. He is a West-of- 
England man — a born sailor — short, active, hairy^ 
broad-shouldered, taciturn, cross-grained, fearless 
as a lion, and about forty-four years of age. This 
officer, with three mates, a chief engineer, two 
assistant engineers, eight firemen, six seamen, 
supercargo, and one passenger, are all the souls 
on board. 

This passenger (who puts up, by the way, with 
a mattress and rug in the supercargo's cabin, and 
enjoys none of the usual passengers' comforts) is 
a certain ex-senator, magistrate, and planter of 
South Carolina, now stealing home to Charleston 
under the assumed name of Heneage. That 
supercargo (charged with the care and sale of the 
present cargo, and with the purchase of as much 
raw cotton as the vessel can carry back from 
Charleston to Nassau) is Temple De Benham. 

And now the Stormy Petrel anchors, for the 
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nonce^ not far from the lighthouse at the mouth of 
the harbour, keeping well away from the quays, 
which, however, are soon alive with spectators. 
De Benham hangs over the ship's side, sweeping 
the shore with his glass — that low-lying palm- 
fringed shore, with its stunted shrubs, white- 
washed houses, and dazzling coral-sands all ablaze 
in the sunshine — watching the little silver fish that 
keep perpetually leaping and springing along the 
surface of the water ; inhaling the soft and per- 
fumed air, and revelling in this his first glimpse 
of the New World. The captain at once de- 
spatches his first mate to the town to purchase fuel, 
but permits none others of his crew to go on 
shore. The Stormy Petrel^ however, is soon 
beset by a swarm of small boats filled with free 
niggers of both sexes, clamorous, grinning, im- 
portimate, who offer bananas, alligator pears, 
pine -apples, cocoa-nuts, shaddocks, and other 
tropical fruits for sale. Towards midday, the 
Stormy Petrel is brought in closer to the shore 
and moored alongside a private wharf, so as more 
conveniently to take the coal on board. 

The crowd upon the quays, though constantly 
shifting and changing, continues, meanwhile, to 
increase. Here are sailors, soldiers, English 
officers wearing white linen hats with a flap 
behind the neck, porters, free niggers, and all the 
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miscellaneous loungers of a small British West 
India station. A motley crowd, gathered together, 
apparently from every quarter of the little town — 
a crowd to whom this low-lying sea-green steamer 
is evidently an object of the intensest curiosity. 

And now, towards evening, when the cooler 
breeze is beginning to set in from the sea, and the 
band is playing in front of the barracks, and the 
harbour is gay with pleasure-boats, the Stormy 
Petrelf having taken in her coal, moves out again 
to her former anchorage, and there awaits the 
arrival of her pilot — a seasoned, experienced New 
Englander, native of a certain well-known whaling^ 
station yclept Martha's Vineyard, on the coast of 
Massachusetts — one Zachary Polter by name, 
who comes oflF presently in a row-boat with his 
wife, and has a private interview with the captain 
before bidding her good-bye. 

This man^s price for running the Stormy Petrel 
into Charleston and back again to Nassau is seven 
hundred and fifty pounds for the round trip, and 
half the money down before starting. His risk is 
great, and therefore his pay is high. He will be 
roughly dealt with, if the Stormy Petrel falls in 
with one of the Northern blockaders on the way. 
So he has five minutes with closed doors in the 
captain's cabin before starting, and there receives 
across the table three hundred and seventy-five 
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pounds in good and true Bank of England notes. 
These he stows carefully away in the recesses of a 
well-worn pocket-book, which he hands over ta 
his wife, who puts it carefully in her bosom. A 
hard-faced, weather-beaten, rough fellow of a pilot, 
ready to take his life in his hand; but tender- 
hearted withal, and not ashamed to draw his sleeve 
across his eyes and kiss his wife at parting ! Thia 
over, she goes away quite quietly and steadily, 
rowed by a stalwart young nigger in a striped 
jersey ; and when she is some little way from the 
steamer, puts her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
looks back no more. 

* And now, Mr. Polter,' says the captain, * what 
have we to expect out yonder ? The Federals, I 
suppose, are on the look-out for visitors ? ' 

Mr. Zachary Polter, regarding the deck in the 
b'ght of a monster spittoon and behaving accord- 
ingly, replies dryly : — 

* Wa'al, cap'n, I guess our people hev skinned 
their eyes pretty clean for the work, this time.' 

*What ships have they now oflF Charleston 
Harbour ? * 

*The Wahashy the Seminole, and the Roanoke; 
not keowntin' all kinder little wasps o' gun-boats 
and other small fry,^ says Mr. Zachary Polter. 

* Humph ! Only three ships of war.' 
^Wa'al, cap'n, I won't swear to that The 
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Pavmee and the Pocahontas hev been oflF that coast, 
I know; and thar^s bin a whisper afloat this 
last day or tew, that the Mohican is expected 
to jine/ 

' There is not a smarter vessel than the Mohi- 
can in the Federal service/ observes Mr. Hene- 
age, standing by. 

Struck by the voice, the pilot turns and looks 
at the last speaker. ' Hallo ! * he exclaims, 
* Senator Shirley, sir, is that you? Wa'al, sir, 
I 'm glad to see you. And they '11 be glad to see 
you in Charleston, sir. And I'm uncommon 
pleased to hev the job o' takin' you home again, 
sir. 

Saying which, Mr. Zachary Polter puts out a 
gigantic mahogany-coloured paw, and shakes the 
ex-senator's hand till he winces. 

^My name is Heneage till I get back into 
Charleston,' says the South Carolinian, good-hu* 
mouredly. 

* Sir, all right — Heneage it is; but, I take it, 
we'll give you yer right spellin' afore we're forty- 
eight hours older.' 

* This is not your first attempt at running the 
blockade, Mr. Pilot?' says the captain, sharply. 

*Why, no, cap'n. It is the second time. I 
ran a rotten old Mississippi tug-boat over, jest 
three days arter them ships had come down ; and 
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pretty smart work it was, tew, with a crack in her 
steam-pipe big enough to let in a dollar piece edge- 
ways. But it'll be smarter work this time. There's 
more ships out ; and them Parrot guns dew hit at 
a confounded long range.' 

^ Psha I we can afford to laugh at the Parrot 
guns, if only we keep well away from 'em,* says 
the captain, contemptuously. 

To which Mr. Zachary Polter (still labouring 
under that little misapprehension with regard to 
the deck) replies in his dryest manner:- 

* Wa'al, cap'n, I guess it ain't exactly a plea- 
sure trip we air takin' together. We'll laugh, if 
you please, when we git back agin into this here 
harbour.' 

And now the rapid dusk comes on. The men 
are at their posts ; the captain gives the word; and 
the Stormy Petrel, which has been busily getting 
up her steam for the last hour or more, swings 
slowly round, and works out of port as composedly 
and unobtrusively as she had worked in. The 
chain of lamps along the quays, the scattered 
lights sparkling along the shores of the bay, the 
steady fire of the beacon at the mouth of the har- 
bour, fade, and diminish, and are lost one by one 
in the distance. For a long time the Stormy Petrel 
skirts the coast-line, keeping in with the Bahamas, 
and pursuing her way through British waters ; but 
VOL. n. F 
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a little after midnight (the crescent moon now 
dropping down the west^ and a light breeze blow- 
ing from the south-east) she stands out to sea. 

A lovely night I the horizon somewhat hazy 
after the heat of the daj^ but the sea breaking all 
over into phosphorescent smiles and dimples, and 
the heavens one glowing vault of stars. The 
Stormy Petrel, her steam being now well up, rushes 
on with a foam of fire at her bows and a train of 
molten diamonds in her wake. Now and then, a 
shark plays round her in her course, distinctly 
visible in the light of his own progress, and then 
shoots off like a meteor. Thus the night wears, 
and at grey dawn the boy in the crow's-nest reports 
a steamer on the starboard quarter. 

Scarcely has this danger been seen and avoided 
than another, and another, is sighted at some point 
or other of the horizon. And now swift orders, 
prompt obedience, eager scrutiny, are the rule of 
the day; for the Stormy Petrel is in perilous 
waters, and her only chance of safety lies in the 
sharpness of her look-out, and the speed with 
which she changes her course when any possible 
enemy appears in sight. All day long, therefore, 
she keeps doubling like a hare; sometimes stop- 
ping altogether, to let some dangerous-looking 
stranger pass on ahead; sometimes turning back 
upon her course ; but, thanks to her general in- 
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visibility, and the vigilance of her pilot, escaping 
unseen, and even making fair progress in the teeth 
of every diflSculty. 

And now the sun goes down, half-gold, half- 
crimson, settling into a rim of fog-bank on the 
western horizon. Lower it sinks, and lower ; the 
gold diminishing, the crimson gaining. Now, for 
a moment it hangs, a bloody shield, upon the 
verge of the waters, and the sky is flushed to the 
zenith, and every ripple crested with living fire. 
And now, suddenly, it is gone — and before the 
glow has yet had time to fade, the southern night 
rushes in. 

An hour or so later, the wind drops and the 
Stormy Petrel steams straight into a light fog 
which lies across her path like a soft, fleecy upright 
wall of cloud. 

' This fog is in our favour, Mr. Polter,' says 
De Benham, pacing the deck with rapid steps ; for 
the night has now turned somewhat chill and raw. 

*Wa'al, sir, that's as it may be,' replies the 
pilot, cautiously. * The fog helps to hide us ; but 
then, yew see, it likewise helps to run us into 
danger.^ 

And the event proves that that sagacious rene- 
gade is right ; for at a little after midnight, when 
all seems to be solitude and security, and no breath 
is stirring, and no sound is heard save the rushing 
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of the Stormy Petrel through the placid waters^ 
there suddenly rises up before the eyes of all on 
board a greats ghostly, shadowy Something — a 
Phantom Ship, vague, mountainous, terrific — 
from the midst of which there issues a trumpet- 
tongued voice, saying : — 

^ StEAMEB AHOT I HEAVE-TO, OB I 'LL SINK TOU !^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'THE ATHENS OF PEBICLES.' 

It may be remembered that Temple De Benham^ 
smoking his after-dinner pipe in the porch of a 
certain river-side hostelry, chanced one memorable 
evening to overhear some fragments of a suffi- 
ciently imimportant dialogue in the adjoining 
parlour. The speakers were Mr. and Miss Alleyne; 
and almost the first expression of opinion to which 
De Benham heard the painter give utterance in the 
course of that brief conversation, was his dislike to 
the painting of commission pictures. 

To hundreds — nay, to thousands — of struggling 
artists such expression of opinion would sound like 
affectation or insanity ; but in Mr. AUeyne^s case 
it was literally true. He loved to paint a picture 
for his own pleasure — to take his own time about 
it — to feel himself unfettered alike in the choice 
and treatment of his subject. Then, and then 
only, he used to say, it was possible for him to do 
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fall justice to the power that was in him. Then 
only, as his daughter would admit when appealed 
to for confirmation of the fact, he was wont to 
work with genuine industry. 

Yet Mr, AUeyne seldom found leisure to pro- 
duce more than one such picture in the year; and 
there were sometimes years when even that one 
was not forthcoming. His hands, in truth, were 
always more than suflSciently full of those commis- 
sions which he professed to hate. Hate them as 
he might, however, and grumble over them as he 
might, he was bound either to accept them or 
forfeit his connexion. Now Mr. Allevne was not 
a popular painter. He was not an R.A., nor even 
an A.R. A. He exhibited very little ; for his works, 
being executed to order, went home to their 
owners, for the most part, as soon as finished. 
His reputation, in short, high as it was, scarcely 
strayed beyond the limits of a certain small circle 
of aristocratic patrons ; and Mr. AUeyne was not 
the man to give up that ' audience, fit though few,' 
for the wider arena but less certain issues of public 
favour. He knew the value of his connexion, and 
fully appreciated the advantages accruing there- 
from. It maintained him in comfort, and, had he 
cared to work harder and spend less, would have 
maintained him in afHuence. It ministered to the 
gratification of his tastes ; and it opened to him the 
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sort of society he liked best to mix in. For about 
seven months out of every twelve, for instance, Mr. 
AUeyne would be staying at the country place of 
one or other of his patrons, painting park glades, 
ancestral oaks, Elizabethan halls, terraces, galleries, 
and all those wonderful landscape and architec- 
tural subjects in which our old English homes are 
rich beyond all parallel. Treated on these occa- 
sions as a guest, he rode, and drove, and dined, 
and was invited out with his hosts, and fared 
like a prince. At other times, when not actu- 
ally staying at the great house, he would lodge 
at the steward's, or at some neighbouring farm- 
house; or establish himself, as at Chillingford, 
in the village inn and have his daughter with him. 
In the winters he stayed at home, still painting 
commissions from sketches made upon the spot, 
dining out frequently, and spending most of his 
evenings at his club. Mr. Alleyne, in short, led a 
very pleasant, easy life, and amused himself by 
grumbling at the sources of his prosperity. 

Still, as it has already been stated, the artist 
did occasionally make time to produce what he 
called a 'holiday picture;' and this holiday pic- 
ture, if not bought up before it left his studio, was 
sure to be sold the day of the private view. It 
had not happened to him, indeed, for many a long 
year — not, perhaps, since he had become a father 
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and a widower — to have one of these pictures left 
upon his hands. 

Now it so fell out that during the early spring 
of 1861, Mr. Alleyne solaced himself in the in- 
tervals of his other labours by taking up a certain 
neglected canvas that had been standing with its 
face to the wall for years; and, falling into a 
sudden enthusiasm for the subject (as one is apt to 
do with a sketch or poem long laid aside and for- 
gotten), he finished it at a white heat, and got it off 
in time for the Academy. Having been at work 
upon it with closed doors up to the last moment^ he 
did not, this time, sell it off the easel ; but it was 
sold, and the red star was on the frame, before the 
rooms in Trafalgar Square had been thrown open 
more than an hour to that favoured multitude 
whom the President invites to the private view. 
And the purchaser of the picture was Mr. Hard- 
wicke. 

It happened, of course, through the mere 
accident of taste. Mr. Hardwicke knew nothing 
of Mr. Alleyne, except by reputation; and Mr. 
Alleyne knew nothing of Mr. Hardwicke, except 
that he remembered to have heard the name, but 
could not tell in what connexion. 

*The picture is sold, Juliet,' he said, when he 
went home that afternoon. 
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' Of course it is sold, papa/ replied his daugh- 
ter, lovingly. 'I never doubted that. Has Sir 
Edwin Fletcher bought it ? ' 

* No ; a stranger — a Mr. Hardwicke. I fancy 
1 know the name. Do you remember anything 
about him?' 

Miss Alleyne turned to the window, and began 
plucking the dead leaves from the geraniums. 
^ Where does he live? ' she asked. 

* He is down in the Red Book for a house in 
the Regent's Park, a place in Kent, and some 
warehouse in the City.* 

* Then I think I know. He is a cousin of Mr. 
Archibald Blyth/ 

'Ay ? — a man of some position, too.' 

' I believe he is very rich,' said Miss Alleyne. 

And then there were some moments of silence. 

' By the way,' said Mr. Alleyne, presently, ^ is 
it not to this Mr. Hardwicke's employment that 
that other young fellow, Debenham, has betaken 
himself?' 

Miss Alleyne bent over her flowers. 

' I — yes, I think so,' she replied. 

* A strange turn for a young man of talent to 
take ! I fancied he was devoted to his art.' 

Miss Alleyne made no reply. 

* But it 's a self-indulgent, money-making, de- 
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generate age/ said the painter, philosophically, 
* and the true spirit of art is well-nigh extinct. I 
think, my love, I will take a cup of strong coffee 
and a chaaae of cara9oa before I go up to 
dress.' 

'To dress?' said Miss AUeyne. *I thought 
you dined at home to-night, papa.' 

* Ah, I forgot to tell you before I Captain Bath- 
hurst has asked me to join him at the Carlton. 
You are not disappointed, my love ? * 

Miss Alleyne smiled, and would not allow that 
she was in the least disappointed. 

* You know of old,' she said, ' that I do not 
mind dining alone.' 

She did not add, however, that, accustomed as 
she was to his absence, she had of late so lost her 
old buoyancy of spirits, that she had come almost 
to dread the recurrence of these solitary evenings. 

' He is a gentlemanly-looking m^^n,' said Mr. 
Alleyne, presently, while sipping his coffee and 
cura9oa. 

' Who, dear papa? ' 

*Mr. Hardwicke.' 

* Did you see him ? ' 

* For a moment. I went up to learn who had 
bought the picture, and the secretary pointed him 
out to me as he was leaving the room.' 
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'I hope he has the taste to appreciate it/ 
said Miss AUejne. 

' Well, he has had the taste to buy it,' said 
the painter. 

^ That proves nothing. It may have taken his 
fancy ; or some one may have advised him ; or he 
may have been to the place, and bought it for the 
sake of the association.' 

' Qu' importe f His cheque will be none the 
less valid/ 

* Nay, papa — your best picture I ' 

Mr. Alleyne, rising to go, pinched his dangh- 
ter's ear, and said smilingly:- 

' Ah, pussy, you always think the last picture 
is the best ! ' 

* You always think it is the worst/ 

* Just so. The artist desponds, missing his ideal. 
The loving woman by his side (wife or daughter, as 
the case may be) sees his work with the eyes of 
her heart, and finds no flaw. That is one of the 
few pleasant laws that hold this uncomfortable 
world together.' 

^ Generalise as much as you like, papa,' said 
Miss Alleyne, with something of her old, pretty, 
wilful manner, *I maintain that " The Athens 
of Pericles'' is the best picture you ever 
painted.' 
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Mr. AUeyne stopped with his hand on the 
door. 

' By the way,' he said, ' did yon ever hear 
young Blyth speak of his cousin's sister — Miss 
Hardwicke ? * 

' I did not even know that there was a Miss 
Hardwicke. What of her ? ' 

* What of her ? Simply that she is the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw in my life.' 

And with this he closed the door, and was 
gone. 

Miss A]leyne looked after him as if scarcely 
realising the full meaning of his words. The most 
beautiful woman he had ever seen in his life I It 
was a sweeping assertion, — such an assertion as 
one accepts, for the most part, with a certain 
degree of silent qualification. Perhaps Miss 
AUeyne was so qualifying it in her own mind ; at 
all events, she sat for a long time grave, and pale, 
and earnestly thinking. Then, having the dead 
geranium-leaves in her lap, she began slowly 
shredding them to pieces — shredding them to 
pieces, and casting the fragments into the fireplace 
one by one. 

The most beautiful woman he had ever seen in 
his life! Ay, and probably one of the richest 
women, too. Beautiful — and rich — and Mr. 
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Hard Wickers sister 1 Her mind kept travelling 
round those three facts with a persistency that was 
painful to herself. She went over them again^ and 
again, and again. And so the dusk came on and 
found her still thinking. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BUNNINa THE BLOCKADE. 

' Guess it 's the Roanoke,^ observed the pilot, 
calmly . 

Even as he said the words> the American 
loomed out distincter^ closer^ within pistol-shot 
from deck to deck. 

The captain of the Stormy Petrel answered the 
hostile summons. 

' Ay, ay, sir,' he shouted through his speaking- 
trumpet. * We are hove-to.' 

And then he called down the tube to those in 
the engine-room, ' Ease her 1' 

'You won't stop the vessel. Captain Hay?' 
exclaimed De Benham, breathlessly. 

* I have stopped her, sir,' snarled the captain. 
Then thundered a second mandate from the 

threatening phantom alongside. 

* Lay-to, for boats 1' 
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To which the captain again responded, 'Ay, 
ay, sir!' 

De Benham ground his teeth. ' But — God of 
heaven! man,' he said, scarcely conscious of his 
own vehemence, * do you give in thus — without 
an effort?' 

The captain turned upon him with an oath. 

* Who says I 'm going to give in ?' he answered 
savagely. * Wait till you see me do it, sir I* 

And now the Stormy Petrel, her steam being 
suddenly turned off, had ceased to move. All 
on deck stood silent, motionless, waiting with 
suspended breath. They could hear the cap- 
tain of the cruiser issuing his rapid orders — trace, 
through the fog, the outline of the quarter-boats 
as they were lowered into the water — hear the 
splash of the oars, the boisterous gaiety of the 
men .... 

De Benham uttered a suppressed groan, and 
the perspiration stood in great beads upon his fore- 
head. He was powerless; and the sense of his 
powerlessness was intolerable. 

' Will you let them board us ? ' he said hoarsely, 
pointing to the boats, now half-way between the 
two vessels. 

The captain grinned, put his lips again to the 
tube, shouted down to the engineer, *Full speed 
a-head I' and with one quivering leap, the Stormy 
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Petrel shot out again upon her course, like a grey- 
hound let loose. 

* There, Mr. Supercargo/ said the captain 
grimly; * that's my way of giving in. Our 
American friend will hardly desert his boats upon 
the open sea in such a night as this — even for the 
fun of capturing a blockade-runner.' 

At this moment, a red flash and a tremendous 
report declared the prompt resentment of the 
Federal commander. But almost before those 
rolling echoes had died away, the Stormy Petrel 
was half a mile a-head and not an outline of the 
cruiser was visible through the fog. 

' Wa'al,now,' said Mr. Zachary Polter, * that's 
what I call sinful extravagance. I calculate them 
chaps will come to want good powder and shot 
some day afore they die.' 

De Benham went up to the captain with ex- 
tended hand. 

' Captain Hay,* he said, frankly, * I spoke just 
now under excitement — I beg your pardon.' 

The captain grunted, and yielded his hand 
somewhat unwillingly. 

* It is not the Supercargo's place, Mr. Deben* 
ham, to question the discretion of the Captain,' he 
said with some asperity — and turned away. 

De Benham accepted the rebuke in silence, 
knowing that he had deserved it. 
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The night passed over without further incident, 
and by five o'clock next morning, the Stormy 
Petrel was within eight hours of her destination. 
Both captain and pilot had calculated on making 
considerably less way in the time, and had allowed 
a much wider margin for detours and delays ; so 
that now they were not a little perplexed at finding 
themselves so near the end of their journey. To 
go on was impossible ; for they could only hope to 
slip through the cordon under cover of the night. 
And yet to remain where they were was almost 
as bad. However, they had no alternative; so, 
after some little consultation, they agreed to lie-to 
for the present, keeping up their steam meanwhile, 
and holding themselves in readiness to repeat the 
manoeuvres of yesterday whenever any vessel hove 
in sight. 

The fog had now cleared off. The day was 
brilliant ; the sky one speckless dome of intensest 
blue ; the sun, an intolerable Splendour fast climb- 
ing to the zenith. The blockade-runners, who 
would have given much for dark and cloudy 
weather, revenged themselves by saying uncivil 
things of the glorious luminary; till presently a 
long, black trail of smoke on the horizon warned 
them of a steamer in the offing, whereupon they 
edged away in the opposite direction as quickly as 
possible. 

VOL. II. G 
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And now their troubles had begun again. 
Sometimes it was a frigate, sometimes a merchant- 
ship, sometimes a steamer, sometimes a sloop of 
war — ^but it was always something ; and the Stormy 
Petrel was perpetually sheering off to one or other 
point of the compass. 

Towards sunset, Mr. Zachary Polter began to 
look grave. 

^ Guess we shan't know whar we air if this 
game goes on much longer,^ said he. ' It aren^t in 
natur not to get out of one's reck'ning arter 
dodgin' and de-vi-atin' all day long in this style.' 

Still there was no help for it Dodge and 
deviate the Stormy Petrel must, if she was to be 
kept out of harm's way ; and even so, with all Iier 
dodging and deviating, it seemed well-nigh miracu- 
lous that she should escape observation. 

At length, as evening drew on and the sun 
neared the horizon, preparations were made for the 
final run. Both captain and pilot, by help of 
charts, soundings, and so forth, had pretty well 
satisfied themselves as to their position ; and Mr. 
Zachary Polter, knowing at what hour it would be 
high tide on the bar, had calculated the exact time 
for going into the harbour. 

*Twouldn't be amiss, cap'n,* said this latter, 
* if you was to change that white weskit for suthin 
dark ; nor if you, sir,' turning to De Benbam, 
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' was to git quit o^ that light suit altogether for the 
next few hours.' 

The captain muttered something about 'in- 
fernal nonsense;' but went to his cabin^ all the 
same^ to change the obnoxious garment. Where- 
upon Mr. Zachary Folter gave it as his opinion 
that if the captain and all on board were to black 
the whites of their eyes and put their teetli in 
mourning, it would not be more than the occasion 
warranted. 

After this, an imlucky cock which had travelled 
with them in the character of a deck-passenger all 
the way from Liverpool (but was addicted to 
crowing lustily about midnight and the small hours 
of the morning) was hurried by the steward to an 
untimely end. And then, the brief twilight being 
already past, the engineers piled on the coal, the 
captain gave the word, and the Stormy Petrel 
steered straight for Charleston. 

And now it is night ; clear, but not over clear^ 
although the stars are shining. Objects, however^ 
are discernible at some distance, and ships are 
sighted continually. But as none of these lie 
directly in his path, and as he knows his own boat 
to be invisible by night beyond a certain radius^ 
the captain holds on his course unhesitatingly. In 
the meanwhile, the hours seem to fly. The Stormy 
Petrel, now clearing the waters at full speed. 
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stretches herself like a racer to her work^ flinging 
the spray over her sharp bows and speeding on- 
ward gallantly. About midnight^ the stars begin 
to cloud over and the night thickens ; but there is 
still no mist upon the sea. Towards two in the 
morning, their patent lead tells that they are 
Hearing shore. Then the pilot gives orders to 
* slow down the engines ' — a breathless silence pre- 
vails — every eye is on the watch, every ear on the 
alert — and, momentarily expecting to catch their 
first glimpse of the blockading squadron, they steal 
slowly and cautiously on their way. 

And now the sense of time becomes suddenly 
reversed. Up to this point the hours have gone by 
like minutes; but now the minutes go by like 
hours. Beacons there are none to guide them, 
for the harbour'*lights have all been abolished since 
the arrival of the enemies' ships outside the bar ; 
but those on board begin to ask themselves whether 
isome outline of the coast ought not, ere this, to be 
visible. And then comes that other question — 
have they indeed so 'dodged and deviated' that 
the pilot has lost his reckoning? 

Still the Stormy Petrel creeps on — still each 
fresh sounding brings her into shallower water — 
still those eager watchers stare into the darkness, 
knowing that the tide will turn and the dawn be 
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drawing on ere long, and that after sunrise neither 
speed nor skill can save them. 

At lengthy when suspense is sharpened almost 
to pain, there comes into sight a faint, indefinite 
something which presently resolves itself into the 
outline of a large vessel lying at anchor with her 
head to the wind and a faint spark of light at her 
prow. 

Mr. Zachary Polter slaps his thigh triumph- 
andj. 

* That ar's the senior officer's ship/ he whispers. 
* She lies jest tew mile off the mouth o' Charleston 
bar — an' she's bound, yer see, to show a light 
to her own cruisers. Darned, now, if we ain't 
fixed it uncommon tidy this time I' 

And now, not one by one, but, as it were, 
simultaneously, the whole line of blockaders comes 
into sight, some to the right, some to the left of 
that which shows the light. Of these they count 
six besides the flag-ship, all under way and gliding 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, to and fro in the 
darkness. 

Between some two of these the Stormy Petrel 
must make her final run; and upon this point there 
ensues a momentary altercation between captain 
and pilot — the former insisting that the widest 
passage lies between two cruisers a little way off to 
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the right, and the latter preferring to go in between 
the flag-ship and the nearest blockader on the 
left. 

' Tell yer, cap'n/ says he emphatically, ' ye'r 
downright wrong this fit. I guess we shall git 
threw as right as a fiddle ; but if we air cotched 
sight of — ^wa'al, then, we know that one of the 
tew's at anker and can't run arter us. Besides, 
the fiag-ship allers lies nighest in with the 
channel.' 

So the captain gives in sulkily, as is his wont ; 
steam is again got up to the highest pressure ; and 
the Stormy Petrel rushes on at full speed. Then 
the two ships between which lies her perilous path 
grow momentarily clearer and nearer, and a dark 
ridge of coast becomes dimly visible beyond 
them. 

And now the supreme moment is at hand. 
Straight and fast the good boat flies, her propellers 
throbbing furiously, like a pulse at high fever, and 
the water hissing past her bows. Now every man 
on board holds his breath. Now flag-ship and 
cruiser (the one about half a mile to the right, the 
other about half a mile to the left) lie out a few 
hundred yards ahead — ^now, for the briefest second, 
the Stormy Petrel is in a line with both — ^now she 
has left them as many hundred yards astern — and 
now, all at once, she is in the midst of the current 
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and rushing straight at that long white ridge 
of boiling sarf which marks the position of the 
bar! 

*By Jove!' says the captain, drawing a long 
breath, * we've done it/ 

* Don't yer make tew sartin, cap^n, till we're 
over the bar/ replies Mr. Zachary Polter. ' We 
ain't out o' gunshot range yet awhile.' 

Over the bar they are, however, ere long, safe 
and successful. 

And now the steam-whistle is blown twice, 
shrill and fearlessly, and two white lights are hung 
out over the bows of the vessel ; for their pilot has 
been in before, and knows the signals necessary to 
be observed inside the cordon. Were these signals 
neglected, the Stormy Petrel would be fired upon 
by the Confederate forts. 

And now, too, lights are lit, and tongues are 
loosened, and even Captain Frank Hay unbends 
for once, promising the men a double allowance of 
grog, and inviting De Benham and Heneage to a 
bottle of champagne in his own cabin. A long 
irregular line of coast has' meanwhile emerged 
into the grey of dawn ; and just as the first flush 
of crimson streams up the eastern sky, the Stormy 
Petrel casts anchor under the sand-bag batteries 
of Morris Island. 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE FIBST NUGGET. 

MoKBis Island, seen by broad daylight, proved to 
be an unattractive place enough, low and flat, 
diversified by rolling mounds of sand, patches of 
starved grass, arid bitter salt-water marshes. 
There were tents pitched here and there among 
the sand-hills; and just against the beach, long 
banks of sand-bag batteries surmounted by a line 
of black parapet, port-holed like a ship's side, 
with the muzzles of the guns grinning through. 

Sullivan's Island — a long tongue of land run- 
ning out some way farther north on the opposite 
shore — partook apparently of the same low, sandy 
marshy characteristics, relieved, however, by the 
noble water-front of Fort Moultrie ; while mid- 
way between both shores, the Stars and Bars flaunt- 
ing gaily overhead, rose, as it seemed, sheer out of 
the broad waters of the estuary, the battered, eye- 
less walls of Fort Sumter. 
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Yellow and turbid as the Tiber at the foot of 
St. Angelo flowed river and tide, now fast ebbing 
out to sea. White and dazzling stretched the 
sandy shores on either side. A hot wind blew, 
oppressive as the ItaUan scirocco, and thick with 
sand as the winds of the Egyptian desert. Half 
choked, half blinded, with smarting eyes, parched 
lips, and burning throats, the crew of the Stormy 
Petrel agreed together that the bold defenders of 
these harbour forts must have a disagreeable time 
of it. 

No sooner was the camp awake and stirring on 
Morris Island than the beach was crpwded with 
Confederate officers and soldiers, all dressed pretty 
much alike, in coarse grey cloth, with worsted 
braid, and yellow facings, and palmetto-tree 
buttons. Their eagerness, their enthusiasm, their 
excitement, knew no bounds. About a dozen 
officers put off in a boat and came on board at 
once, shaking hands with every one, pressing them 
to land and breakfast and make the tour of the 
batteries ; asking a thousand questions, and volun- 
teering all kinds of hospitalities. 

*By Jovel gentlemen, you are the first who 
have ventured to run the blockade with a steamer 
of this size,' said one. 

' An almighty plucky thing to do, captain,' ex- 
claimed another. 
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'I reckon, now, you've brought a cargo of 
Enfields, to help us whip the Yankees!' cried a 
third. 

A fourth went, round addressing himself in the 
same words to the captain, supercargo, and pas- 
senger. 

' You ^1 dine with me to-morrow, sir, at the 
Mills House. Seven sharp. My card — Colonel 
Drummond, at your service.' 

'Every brave Britisher who runs the blockade 
of this harbour is the guest and brother of every 
man, woman, and child in Charleston city!' 

* Dam my eye-teeth, gentlemen, if I let you go 
on to Charleston without first coming over to my 
tent for a bottle of Madeira !' 

Resisting all this, however, and much more to 
the same effect, the captain of the Stormy Petrel 
succeeded at last in getting rid of his military 
visitors ; and so, running up the Union Jack, pre- 
pared to be gone. Then the battery saluted him 
with a single gun at parting; Fort Moultrie 
followed up the compliment with another; and, 
acknowledging each civility with a dip of her flag, 
the blockade-runner, thus greeted, steamed on for 
Charleston. 

Fort Sumter was now passed — pitted, and 
seamed, and blackened from the shelling it had 
gone through. Then came Fort Johnson, on 
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another sandy promontory to the left — then, lying 
well off the land just at that point where the 
Ashley and Cooper rivers meet and mingle, 
Shute's Folly Island with Castle Pinckney (a huge 
round fort, like a gigantic martello tower) showing 
a bold front towards the sea — then, on a sandy 
delta between the mouths of the two rivers, 
sparkling, many-coloured, many-steepled, present- 
ing a stately show of wharves and quays, white 
domes, green trees, and public and private build- 
ings of every description — Charleston. 

News of her arrival having in the meanwhile 
been telegraphed from Morris Island, the Stormy 
Petrel as she steamed in was met by an excited, 
huzzaing, welcoming multitude, which greeted the 
blockade-runner as enthusiastically as if she were 
fresh from the scene of some great naval victory. 
On they came, running along the quays as the vessel 
drew on, and gathering about the landing-place as 
soon as she was made fast alongside — soldiers, 
townspeople, women, children, and niggers, waving 
caps and handkerchiefs, clanking spurs and sabres, 
shouting, laughing, elbowing, surging to and fro, 
and wild with that sort of excitement which, in 
revolutionary times, pervades the air like an in- 
flammable gas, and is ready to flame out upon the 
smallest provocation. 

The gangway once adjusted, it became no easy 
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matter to keep the crowd at arm's length. Having 
issued orders, however, that no one should be 
allowed to come on board except the municipal 
authorities, or persons having business with the 
supercargo, the captain stationed two men at the 
top of the gangway and one at the foot, and so 
kept off all intruders, 

Mr. Heneage, or, as he should more properly 
be called. Senator Shirley, had in the meanwhile 
seized the first opportunity of landing ; and, being 
instantly recognised, was seen by those on board 
struggling to shake a hundred hands at once, now 
carried this way, now that, and finally swept away 
by a compact body of fellow-townsmen, all boister- 
ously cheering. 

And now, captain and pilot, mates, engineers, 
and half the crew, having done so much of their 
work, were free to go ashore and make merry ; 
but the supercargoes work was only just beginning. 
An anxious day was it for Temple De Benham. 
In none of those business transactions upon which 
he had been employed by Mr. Hardwicke had he 
as yet been called upon either to buy or sell ; and 
now, for the first time in his life, he found 
himself responsible for the sale of property to the 
value of many thousands. He fully appreciated 
the weight of this responsibility. He knew that 
for the due fulfilment of his task, he should need 
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all his coolness of bead and all the presence of 
mind he could command. He knew that he must 
be prompt; but not precipitate; bold, and yet 
cautious. Above all, he knew that be must betray 
no sign of the commercial novice. To assume 
experience though he had it not, was almost the 
first necessity of his position. 

Having thought it out, and resolved with him- 
self beforehand that his best plan would be to 
remain on board for the transaction of all business 
relating to the present cargo, he had cleared his 
little cabin and turned it into a temporary office. 
A table and a couple of chairs, a ledger and order- 
book, a despatch-box, a pile of blank invoices, a 
large inkstand, blotting-pad, and so forth, gave the 
tiny place quite a business-like air. Then the 
young man tried to transform himself in like 
manner, that he might look as business-like as his 
cabin. It was well that he had made all ready 
beforehand, for his customers were pressing to 
come on board long enough before the captain was 
willing to admit them. 

The Stormy Petrel left Morris Island while the 
day was yet young, and so reached her moorings 
by eleven A.M. Before two p.m. De Benham, had 
he so pleased, could have sold every item of his 
cargo ; but he hung back, testing his market and 
holding out for the highest prices. By five P.M. 
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he Jiad sold every item — at a profit of from nine to 
twelve hundred per cent ! 

Several thousand pairs of mens flannel shirts, 
for instance, bought wholesale at a great Man- 
chester warehouse for something like fifty-four 
shillings the dozen, were taken by a single pur- 
chaser at the rate of ten dollars each shirt. A 
like number of clump-soled boots for men, costing 
five shillings the pair, were sold en masse at two 
pounds eighteen shillings. Ten cases of revolvers 
by Boissy of Lifege, for which Mr. Hardwicke paid 
about six hundred francs (or twenty-four pounds 
English) per dozen, were sold by De Benham at 
the rate of twenty pounds for each weapon. The 
rest of the cargo, consisting of hats, hosiery, 
cotton goods and the like, went at prices bearing 
the same proportion to their original cost; and as 
for the blankets and Enfield rifles, they realised 
the heaviest profit of all, being at once bought 
up on account of the Confederate Government by 
the Superintendent of the Military Store Depart- 
ment. 

When the last ' trade * was done and the last 
buyer had left the ship, De Benham shut himself 
up in his cabin and set to work to draw out a 
rough balance-sheet of the day's transactions. 
Allowing a broad margin for expenses, this ba- 
lance-sheet, at the end of two hours' hard calcula- 
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tion, proved a clear profit of about eightynseven 
thousand pounds English. 

The supercargo did not wait to consider what 
his own per-centage on this sum would come to. 
The result once mastered^ he locked up his ledgers 
and papers^ seized his portmanteau^ landed> called 
the first hack that came in his way^ drove to the 
great hotel in Meeting Street known as the Mills 
House^ and went straight to bed with the worst 
headache he had ever had in his life. 

Being waked, however, somewhere about mid- 
night by a braying of trumpets and trombones, a 
trampling of- many feet in the street below, and a 
tumultuous chorus shouting the refrain to ' Dixie's 
Land,' he sat up in bed rubbing his eyes, won- 
dering where he was, and for the moment for- 
getting what had happened since he was a poor 
art-student at ZoUenstrasse-am-Main. Then it 
suddenly flashed upon him that he was poor no 
longer — that he was on the highroad to wealth — 
that he was entitled to fifteen per cent on the 
profits already realised. And then, bad as his 
headache was, he could not help calculating his 
gains. 

They amounted to no less a sum than thirteen 
thousand and fifty pounds. He could not believe 
it. He went over it again and again in his head, 
and still with the same result. At last he was 
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convinced. Fifteen per cent came to one hundred 
and fifty pounds in every thousand; and eighty- 
seven times one hundred and fifty amounted, be- 
yond all question, to thirteen thousand and fifty. 

After that, his chances of sleep went suddenly 
down to zero, and he never closed his eyes again 
till it was broad daylight. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

NOT A BAB BARGAIN. 

The next day or two in Charleston was given up 
to unlading the Stormy Petrel^ delivering the goods 
1x) their several purchasers, and receiving payment 
for the same. De Benham was careful, by the 
-way, to stipulate for the latter in the shape of bills 
upon English houses. He could not bring him- 
self, somehow, to put much faith in bran new 
Confederate bank-notes, which, like the fairy* gold 
•in the Irish legend, might, he thought, in a single 
night turn suddenly to a mere heap of withered 
leaves. Then came the main business of all — the 
buying of the cotton. 

The supply then actually, in the town was, they 
told him, scanty ; for in consequence of the stag- 
nation of the trade, it was yet lying at the planta- 
tions up the country. But there was plenty of it 
for De Benham^s purpose in the long, low lines of 
•open sheds along the quays — plenty and to spare 
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for the freightage of a whole fleet of Stormy 
Petrels. Some of these sheds were still stacked 
with cotton bales, each bale in its ' bagging ' of 
Indian canvas. On the wharves were piles of 
cotton bales, ready for removal. But the removals 
were now few and far between, and the trade was 
already at a dead lock for want of buyers and a 
market. There was something singularly melan- 
choly in the sight of all this precious produce upon 
which so much human labour had already been 
expended, and for want of which so many millions 
of workers must be thrown out of employment. 
De Benham could not help saying so once or 
twice; but those to whom he spoke — hot-blooded 
Charleston merchants turned soldiers, with jingling 
brass spurs, and clanking sabres, and the palmetto 
tree embroidered on their caps — only smiled, boast- 
ing of how soon they meant to * whip' the Yankees, 
drive off the blockaders, and astonish all creation. 

' Besides, sir,' said one, a tall, lanky man in 
uniform, with a pen behind his ear, * it's all very 
well for you Britishers to preach about non-inter- 
vention ; but you can't stick to that long, sir. You 
have between four and five millions depending on 
us for their daily bread; and you'll pretty soon 
find out that it must be cotton or a revolution. 
Sir, I reckon you won't risk a revolution. 
We shall have your ships of war in Charleston 
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harbour before Christmas day comes round, and 
then I rather think the Yankees will find them- 
selves nowhere!' 

Said another : — * No, sir. Your Government 
will have acknowledged us, and every bale of that 
cotton will be in Liverpool before the fall. You 
will have come over to us as allies, sir, by that 
time — if we haven't already polished ofi^ the Yan- 
kees without your help!* 

To such replies De Benham could oppose only 
a grave protest or a civil silence. But all pro- 
testation was in vain. That the policy of Great 
Britain was a fixed policy, not to be reversed by 
any pressure of discontent or distress at home, was 
what they could not and would not believe. As 
for their gay, reckless, hectoring self-confidence, it 
only struck him, stranger as he was, as the very 
saddest phase of all this fatal struggle. He saw 
from the first that it was a doomed cause, and that 
all these hot hopes and valorous impulses must 
«nd in defeat and death, and humiliation more 
bitter than either. 

It was not to the warehouse of the merchant, 
however, but to the office of the broker tliat De 
Benham went for his homeward cargo; for cotton 
is bought and sold like stock ^down south' as it 
is at Liverpool, and in its mere transfer supports 
an intermediary class. 
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Dingy; remote; odorous of the almighty dol- 
lar; odorous also of tobacco; lurking in gloomy 
ground-floors or dingy first-floor flats in Eastbay 
Street^ were then^ as now^ to be found the count- 
ing-houses of the Charleston cotton - brokers. 
How silent they seemed^ these haunts seething 
with business but a little while ago ! how deserted 
those staircases and passages^ but lately echoing to 
the daily tramp of himdreds of eager footsteps I 

Mr. Hardwicke had recommended his super- 
cargo to employ an eminent cotton-broking firm 
with which his house had long had dealings — the 
firm of Harper, Prideaux, and Barbuckle — and 
to the offices of Messrs. Harper, Prideaux, and 
Barbuckle, De Benham repaired accordingly. 
These he found, after some little difficulty, on the 
first floor of an immense gloomy building, which 
harboured dozens of firms on every flat A 
strange sort of office, too, when found, and curi- 
ously unlike those tiny dens sacred to the stock- 
broking world of Threadneedle Street and Austin 
Friars — ^an office consisting of one large barren 
room, like a second-class waiting-room at a rail- 
way station, with a little space railed off at one 
end for the clerks, and another little space railed 
o£P at the other end for the principals ; carpetless, 
of course, and painfully suggestive of the utility of 
ispittoons; with hard, uncomfortable chairs stand- 
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ing about ; and a huge black stove in the middle 
of the floor; and grimy windows; and framed 
advertisements of Emigration Agencies, Fast-sail- 
ing Lines of Packet-boats, Celebrated A 1 Clipper 
Ships, patent Steam-ploughs, Steam-thrashing Ma- 
chines and other agricultural implements, hanging 
on the walls. 

There was but one clerk in this cheerful apart- 
ment — a sallow, sandy youth of about eighteen — 
whom De Benham surprised in the act of prac- 
tising the broad-sword exercise by himself with 
great energy. He desisted in some confusion at 
sight of a stranger, and apologized for his occu- 
pation by saying that he had lately joined that 
famous corps known as the ^ South Carolinian 
Invincibles.' 

De Benham then explained that his own busi- 
ness with the firm of Harper, Prideaux, and Bar- 
buckle, was not military, but commercial ; where- 
upon the * Invincible ' hung his weapon on a peg 
behind the door, snatched up his cap, and ^ reck- 
oning he should find the major on parade,' va- 
nished precipitately. 

The major came in due time — a pufiy, watery- 
eyed, stolid-visaged man, buckled in much too 
tight at the waist, and considerably embarrassed 
by his sword. He proved to be the Prideaux of 
the firm, and commenced proceedings by unbut- 
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toning and unbuckling as much as possible^ and 
vociferating furiously for * Boker's Bitters ' ~ a 
marvellous compound much beloved by Charles 
tonians^ which was promptly brought by a white- 
headed old negro whom De Benham had seen 
sitting on a stool in the entrance-hall. 

De Benham tried to excuse himself from par- 
taking of this beverage at so early an hour in tlie 
day — the American clock on the chimney-piece 
was then pointing to twenty minutes past nine a.m* 
— but the major would not hear of it. 

' Sir/ said that commercial warrior^ ^ there are 
two things which can-not be cultivated in this 
climate without the aid of cool drinks ; and those 
two things are Trade and War. If you and I are 
to do a trade together, sir, we must sure-ly drink 
together — and cotton, let me tell you, is a powerful 
absorbent' 

^ There seems to be no business doing of any 
kind,^ said De Benham. 

^ No, sir. How should there be business doing, 
with our ports shut up, and our young men all 
gone over to the ranks of the army, and these 
cursed Yankees still upon our hands ? But, sir, 
we don't take much account of business at a time 
like this. We are a commercial people, it is true; 
but we are also a military and a pa-triotic people. 
We are burning just now, sir, with military ardour. 
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Oar souls are in arms, and our swords thirst for 
the blood of the invader. What quality of cotton, 
now, do you think of buying?' 

And plunging thus abruptly from the heroic 
to the commonplace, the gallant major suddenly 
scrambled upon a very high, spindle-shanked office- 
stool, and produced from a drawer in his bureau a 
number of little wooden bowls containing speci- 
mens of raw cotton. Upon these, their quality of 
fibre, length of staple and so forth, he then pro- 
ceeded to discourse with great earnestness, recom- 
mending his ' Bowed Georgia' for one excellence, 
his 'Middling Uplands' for another, and getting 
quite enthusiastic on the subject of ' Sea Island/ 

Burning with military ardour as he was, how- 
ever, and thirsting for the blood of the invader, the 
niiajor proved to be an uncommonly keen man of 
business, quoting the highest prices, and something 
over and above the highest prices, in the market 
— if, indeed, it could be said that there was now 
any market at all. But De Benham had not been 
three days in Charleston without making himself 
acquainted with all these particulars. He knew, 
quite as well as Major Prideaux, to how low an 
«bb the price of cotton had come, and of how much 
importance such an order as he had to give must 
be, at this time, to any house in that city. 

* I may as well tell you, once for all. Major 
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Prideaux/ he said at length, * that I am here to 
buy the best article I can find in Charleston at the 
lowest price for which it can bo bought, and I mean 
to buy on no other conditions/ 

* And, sir, I oflFer to transact it for you at seven 
and a-half cents — the lowest price quoted on 
Charleston 'Change this summer.' 

* That was a month ago, major/ said De^ 
Benham. 

* Sir,' replied the major, with dignity, * I am 
not telling you that prices liave risen since then ; 
but I do tell you that ne'er a cent lower has been> 
quoted.' 

^ I imagine that is because no more business has- 
been done,' said De Benham. ' Prices can hardly 
be said to have fallen when there is no buying or 
selling going on : but the staple becomes more and 
more of a drug for all that.' 

* Sir,' said the Major, * the firm of Harper^ 
Prideaux, and Barbuckle . . . ^ 

*I beg your pardon,' interposed De Benham, 
rising as if to go ; * but what I mean to give is five 
cents per pound for the best Middling Uplands, of 
which I will take two thousand bales. If you 
think you can do it for me at that rate, I shall be 
happy to leave the matter in your hands — if not,. 
I have the honour to wish you good morning.' 

The major dipped his pen in the ink as. 
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promptly as if there had been no chafferiDg about 
the matter, and, filling in an oblong memorandom- 
paper, said : — 

' Same as sample number four, I take it, sir?' 

' The same as sample number four/ replied De 
Benham. 

Then followed some last words as to deliyery 
and packing, and the affair was concluded. 

' Well, sir, I don't think ydd'U get your wis- 
dom-teeth twisted out in a hurry,' said the major^ 
with an admiring twinkle in his eye, as they shook 
hands at parting. ' Ton have done this trade at 
the lowest figure that has been reached yet; but I 
reckon you wouldn't get along quite so slick if 
there was ere another buyer in the market!' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LOUD STOCKBBIDOE. 

With the dinner-party given at Stratliellan House 
in honour of Lord Stockbridge^ we have here no 
immediate concern. The Hardwickes were already 
famous for their sumptuous entertainments; and 
of this entertainment it need only be said that it 
was as sumptuous as the most lavish display of 
gold and silver plate^ hair-powder^ and gorgeous 
liveries could make it There was^ beside^ a fair 
sprinkling of minor titles^ and the inevitable Bishop 
— that clerical course^ without which no state ban- 
quet of the period is complete. 

This dinner-party, however, was important in 
its results, in so far as it converted Lord Stock- 
bridge into an assiduous habitud of the big house in 
the Regent's Park. Now, Lord Stockbridge was 
all that Miss Hardwicke had described him to be 
— and more. He had lived by his wits from his 
youth upward ; and for the last fifteen years had 
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€ked out that precarious capital by trading upon 
his probable succession to the estates and titles of a 
childless second cousin. He was in debt ; and his 
debts were not all of the most creditable kind. 
Homburg, Baden-Baden^ Spa, Wiesbaden, Ems, 
Monaco, knew him for their own. Upon the turf, 
wherever there was a turf, far and wide, at home 
and abroad, he had a reputation. His con- 
temporaries (especially his Continental contempo- 
raries) laid more vices to his charge than could, 
perhaps, be fairly proved against him ; yet there 
were one or two dark stories current in the hells 
of Paris and Vienna, one or two disagreeable 
whispers afloat at Chantilly and Newmarket, which 
Lord Stockbridge would have done well to silence, 
if, haply, it had been in his power to do so. That 
he did not silence them, was taken by his detrac- 
tors as proof positive of their truth. 

Of these things, however. Miss Hardwicke 
knew nothing. She had heard no more than that 
he was extravagant, that he had spent most of his 
time abroad, and that his affairs were supposed to 
be embarrassed. The truth was that Lord Stock- 
bridge^s affairs were a very sloujgh of embarrass- 
ment. He was steeped to the lips in mortgages, 
and from a rent-roll of seven thousand a-year 
touched less than as many hundreds for his per- 
sonal maintenance. 
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The spendthrift's common resource, however, 
was open to him ; and he was minded to rehabili- 
tate himself, if practicable, by means of a wealthy- 
marriage. 

Thus it happened that Lord Stockbridge was, 
as he elegantly expressed it when in familiar con- 
verse with his club cronies, 'for sale, a bargain/ 
Thus, also, it happened that the splendour of his 
reception at Strathellan House was not without its 
effect. Being * for sale,' he conceived that here, if 
anywhere, he might fetch his price. Not to be 
mistaken on this point, however, he took occasion 
one morning to direct his steps eastward, and 
dropping in for an hour or two at Doctors' Com- 
mons, amused himself by turning over the wills of 
Hardwicke 'pkrey and Hardwicke, Alderman and 
sometime Lord Mayor of London ; and very pretty 
reading he found them. When, besides the wealth 
conveyed to Miss Hardwicke under these two 
interesting documents, he also learned that she 
inherited a third fortune from her mother, this 
worthy nobleman invoked the aid of the gods, and 
resolved that the great prize should be his if skill 
and perseverance, a persuasive tongue, the re- 
mains of a fine person, and a coronet, might avail 
to win it. 

For he had been a particularly handsome man 
in his time, and was handsome still, though pre- 
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serving only the wreck of his former beaatj. His 
age at this time was exactly fifty-one ; and though 
he looked worn and dissipated, yet society was dis- 
posed^ on the whole^ to credit him with fewer than 
his actual years. A slightly bloated look about 
the lips and jaw ; a figure inclining to become 
heavy^ but belted into bounds ; an eye apt to be 
bloodshot^ and a hand somewhat given to tremu* 
lousness early in the day, were traits and tokens 
significant enough to such as knew how to read 
them. But then sodetv never saw him till after 
two p.]f. Now Lord Stockbridge yawning over 
his break£ist at midday in dressing-gown and 
slippers, alone, jaded, brooding, off his guard, with 
the remains of last nights headache upon him, was 
a very different person from Lord Stockbridge 
dressed to perfection and mounted on a neat park 
hack at five or six, retailing piquant scandals be- 
tween the courses at nine, or gliding from room 
to room with a camcJlia in his button-hole at 
eleven. 

The Hardwicke^, of course, saw him only at 
his best Always urbane, always amusing, he 
came and went; called on the brother at hb office 
in the City; rode beside the sister's carriage in the 
less crowded drives of the park ; fell in with Mn 
Hardwicke's pompons manner; accommodated 
himself to Miss Hardwicke's coldness; and slid^ 
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somehow^ into the position of a frequent and 
favoured guest 

Such was the state of affairs at Strathellan 
House when Temple De Benham started on his 
first expedition to the Southern States. Lord 
Stockbridge had just begun to pay open homage 
to the great City heiress ; Miss Hardwicke, 
haughty and impassible as ever, neither encou- 
raged nor discouraged his attentions; and Mr. 
Hardwicke, charmed to have a lord constantly at 
h:s table, was still more charmed by the evident 
possibility of having that lord for a brother-in-law. 

* Lord Stockbridge is a very pleasant person/ 
said Mr. Hardwicke to his sister, as they came 
strolling slowly homeward from the * Zoo ' one 
glowing Sunday afternoon — that very day, by the 
way, that the Stormy Petrel was doubling to and 
fro in those perilous waters that lie between the 
Bahamas and the coast of South Carolina. * Lord 
Stockbridge is a very pleasant person, and im- 
proves upon acquaintance.' 

* Do you think so ?^ said Miss Hardwicke. 

* I fancied he would have been at the Gardens 
this afternoon/ continued the merchant. 

* Perhaps he was there,^ said Miss Hardwicke. 

* No, I am sure he was not. I looked for him 
in every direction; and when you were sitting 
down, I asked the man at the gate/ 
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' I should not have thought the fact was worth 
80 much trouble to ascertain.' 

* He admires you very much, Claudia/ said 
Mr, Hardwicke. 

Miss Hardwicke looked supreme indifference^ 
and answered nothing. 

' It is, indeed, something more than mere admi- 
ration/ he went on. * If I am not greatly mis- 
taken — and I do not think I am often mistaken 
in my estimate of motive — Lord Stockbridge is 
actuated by a far deeper feeling.' 

* Very probably,' said Miss Hardwicke, with a 
scornful smile. * I am rich.' 

^ In personal attractions, my dear Claudia ; and 
in mental acquirements — not only in money. I 
am prepared to admit that Lord Stockbridge is 
probably obliged to consider the question of money 
— would be unable, perhaps, to marry without 
money; but it does not follow, because your for- 
tune might possibly weigh with him, inter alia^ 
that his sentiments . . . .' 

* The topic is not worth discussion,' interrupted 
Miss Hardwicke. 

*You would not reject a man of birth and 
position, simply because you were rich and he was 
poor?' 

* I cannot tell.' 
'But ... .' 
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' But Lord Stockbridge has given me no oppor- 
tunity of either accepting or rejecting him, and is 
likely to give me none. I should be sorry to have 
the alternative forced upon me.' 

' You surprise me^ Claudia. A man like Lord 
Stockbridge — elegant, accomplished . . . .' 

' Am I to understand that he has retained you 
for his special pleader?' asked Miss Hardwicke. 

^ He has never opened his lips to me upon the 
subject' 

^ Then oblige me by following his example. 
This sort of conversation is distasteful to me.' 

They had now come to a wicket leading into 
their own grounds. This gate Mr. Hardwicke 
unlocked and held open for his sister to pass 
through. 

^ It is not wonderful that I should wish to see 
.you a peeress, Claudia,' he said, presently; *even 
though I should have to part from you.' 

Miss Hardwicke smiled at him, almost ten- 
derly. 

* You are the best brother in the world, Josiab,' 
she said; ^but that pleasure might be bought at 
too high a price.' 

Coming round to the front by a path through 
the shrubbery, they found one of their own grooms 
leading a well-known bright chestnut up and down 
the drive. 
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* He is here/ said Mr. Hardwicke. 

And as they entered the hall^ one of the twin 
giants stepped forward to say that Lord Stock- 
bridge was in the drawing-room. 

They found him looking out of the window, 
and whistling softly to himself. His quick ear, 
however, caught the faint rustle of the lady's 
dress. 

* The servants told me you were at the Gar- 
dens,' he said, as they shook hands ; 'but I feared 
to miss you by the way. Was the *'Zoo" very 
gay tliis afternoon?' 

* Crowded,' replied Mr. Hardwicke. ' We 
looked for you.' 

' I had intended to be there ; but dropping in 
at Lady ToUemache's en passant, I lost so much 
time that I thought it best to come here direct. 
Miss Hardwicke^ I bring you a card for Lady 
ToUemache's fancy dress balL I hope you care for 
the sort of thing, for I have broken all the ten 
commandments, and well-nigh committed suicide, 
to get it for you.' 

Miss Hardwicke, superbly dressed in some kind 
of delicate silk covered with costly lace, and lying 
back in a low long chair, with her back to the 
light, looked up and smiled languidly. 

* Many thanks,' she said ; * but I do not know 
Lady Tollemache/ 
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^That is nothing. There will be at least a 
hundred otliers in the same position. Givers of 
crowded parties in these times don't expect to 
know half their guests; and in such a case as this, 
people beg cards for themselves and friends in 
every direction.' 

* Such persons must be lost to all sense of self- 
respect/ said Miss Hardwicke. ^ I mean, of course, 
those who beg for themselves.' 

Lord Stockbridge shrugged his shoulders. 

* Everybody does it,' he replied. ^ I know a 
certain lady — a peeress in her own right — who 
would go on her knees to Lady ToUemache's groom 
of the chambers for that card in your hand.' 

* What a fortunate person I am, then, and how 
grateful I ought to be I' said Miss Hardwicke, 
somewhat disdainfully. 

* Yes, if you were a mere woman of fashion, 
with no other object in life than to be seen every- 
where and be paraded daily in the columns of tlie 
Morning PosL^ 

* It will be a very brilliant party, I suppose?' 

' The event of the season. Lady ToUemache 
does these things very well, and means this time to 
surpass herself. Besides, the Prince is going.' 

Miss Hardwicke looked down and put control 
upon her features ; but she could not keep back a 
faint flush of rising colour. She had sat once or 
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twice at a great civic banquet graced by the pre- 
sence of a royal duke ; but it had never yet be- 
fallen her to meet royalty thus, in the ordinary 
way of society. Too proud to give expression to 
her pleasure ; too proud even to let it be seen that 
she was pleased. Miss Hardwicke could not keep 
down that flush of gratified ambition. Lord Stock- 
bridge, on the watch for some such token, saw it, 
and scored a point, mentally, in his own favour. 
^ I could not go alone,' said Miss Hardwicke. 

* A chaperone is easily found. There is my 
aunt, for instance — Mrs. Cadogan. She would be 
charmed.' 

^ What dress will you wear, Claudia?' asked 
Mr. Hardwicke. 

* The very question I would have asked, if I 
dared,' said Lord Stockbridge. 

' I ought to wear sackcloth and ashes, if such a 
catalogue of sins has been committed for my sake,' 
replied Miss Hardwicke. * But is a fancy costume 
indispensable ? ' 

* Not absolutely, of course ; but it pleases one's 
hosts. When people give a character ball, they 
like all the court cards they can get.' 

' What do you say to Cleopatra ? ' asked Mr. 
Hardwicke. 

* Highly effective, if the asp were real ; but 
therefore inconvenient.' 
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* Medea? * suggested Lord Stockbridge. 

' Medea and Ristori are one in the eyes of the* 
world; and I could not undertake to look like 
Ristori/ 

* Queen Guinevere — Medora — Dido ? ' 
Miss Hardwicke shook her head. 

' I should not think of assuming a character/ 
she said. ' The utmost I could do^ would be to 
adopt and accurately carry out some old Italian 
dresSf after one of the Venetian pictures.' 

* The lady in crimson by Bordone, for instance^ 
in the National Gallery^' said Mr. Hardwicke. 

* No ; I am thinking of a portrait at Genoa — 
a lady dressed in white and gold brocade^ with 
pearls in her hair^ and a fan of peacock's feathers 
in her hand.' 

'It sounds charming/ said Lord Stockbridge;. 
* but can you trust your memory for the details ? * 

'No; I must have a sketch made of it^ or a 
coloured photograph. There will be time enough ;. 
the ball^ I see^ is six weeks hence.' 

' Shall I go to Genoa^ and get it done for 
you?' 

Miss Hardwicke smiled incredulously. 

* What would you do, if I were to say Yes ? ' 
' Start to-night by the mail-train.' 

* What a paladin 1 No, my lord, I will not put 
your chivalry to so severe a test. I know of a 
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•certain copyist at Turin who will go to Genoa 
gladly at my bidding ; and I shall have the draw- 
ing in a fortnight/ 

Some question then arose as to the authorship 
of the original picture^ Mr. Hardwicke maintain- 
ing that it was a Tintoretto^ and Miss Hardwicke 
•being of opinion that it was a Paul Veronese. At 
last she referred the matter to her note-book^ and 
went to fetch it^ Lord Stockbridge holding the 
nloor as she passed out. 

He stood for a moment and watched her out 
of sight; then drew a deep breath; came back 
into the room ; and, laying his hand familiarly on 
Mr. Hardwicke's arm, said, — 

* By Jove, Hardwicke, I cannot tell you how 
much I admire your sister. I never admired a 
woman so much in my life — never, upon my 
«oul I ' 

*That is saying much, my lord,' said Mr. 
Hardwicke, bowing. 

^ Not more than I mean — not half as much as 
I mean, my dear fellow.' 

^ But, having no doubt seen most of the court 
beauties of Europe . . . .' 

* I never saw one fit to hold up Miss Hard- 
wicke's train/ interrupted Lord Stockbridge, em- 
phatically. * Besides, it's not only her beauty, 
•egad I it 's her style — her style ; her personal 
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dignity ; what our fathers used to call " the grand 
air/' you know.* 

'Many persons think my sister's manner too 
haughty^' said Mr. Hardwicke. 

* Ah, that's just what I like — that noli me tan-* 
gere manner. She's a woman who might be bom 
to the purple, by George I But I've no business 
to say all this to you, Hardwicke.' 

* It is very gratifying to my feelings, my lord,' 
replied the merchant, with another bow. 

'.It's confounded bad taste, anyhow — but a 
man can't help speaking, sometimes, when he 's in 
earnest' 

At this moment Miss Hardwicke came back. 

* Well, is it Tintoretto or Veronese ?' asked her 
brother. 

'Neither,' she replied. 'It is a Palma 
Vecchio.' 

And then they talked about painters, and 
paintings, and foreign galleries, till Lord Stock- 
bridge started up, protesting that he had no idea it 
was so late. 

* Will you dine with us, my lord ? ' said the 
merchant. 

' Thanks — I wish I could ; but I am pledged 
to some fellows this evening at the club. Miss 
Hardwicke, pray remember that I'm the most 
devoted of your slaves, — and that I am quite 
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ready to go to Genoa^ or Timbuctoo if you please, 
at an hour's notice. My dear Hardwicke, pray 
don't take the trouble to come down with me!' 

But Mr. Hardwicke, of course^ disregarded 
this entreaty^ and accompanied his guest to the 
hall. Then^ returning to the drawing-room, he 
closed the door behind him, and, with some ap- 
pearance of mystery, said : — 

^Claudia, believe me I was not mistaken in 
what I said to you just now.' 

'But I am sure you are mistaken,' Miss 
Hardwicke replied. ' I have not only entered it 
in my note-book as Palma Vecchio, but I have 
underlined the passage in Murray. See, here it 
is — " Number two hundred and twelve^ portrait of a 
lady — Palma Vecchio.'* ' 

* Pshaw 1 I am not speaking of the picture,' 
said Mr. Hardwicke ; * but of Lord Stockbridge.' 

* Of Lord Stockbridge ? Surely we have had 
enough of Lord Stockbridge for to-day.' 

* That coronet is at your feet, Claudia, if you 
will but stoop to pick it up.' 

Miss Hardwicke, deep jn the pages of her note- 
book, made no reply. 

' His admiration for you is boundless,* con- 
tinued the merchant. ' He told me that he had 
never admired any lady so much in his life.' 

Miss Hardwicke looked at her watch. 
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* The dressing-bell ought to have been rung 
l)erore now,' she said, rising. ^ I am so glad we 
dine alone to-day. Are not you?' 

* I should have been very happy if his lordship 
could have stayed to dine with us,' replied the 
merchant 

Miss Hardwicke frowned. 

*Pray oblige me, Josiah,' she said, *by not 
calling the man **his lordship." You are not a 
footman, remember. And do me the favour not 
to mention Lord Stockbridge's name again to- 
night.' 

Saying which, she swept from the room, leaving 
Mr. Hardwicke snubbed and discomfited. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SENATOR SHIRLEY SPEEDS THE PARTING GUEST. 

De Benham bad reason to be satisfied with bis 
bargain. He bad bougbt two thousand bales of 
tbe best * Middling Upland' at the rate of five 
cents American^ or twopence-halfpenny English, 
per pound. Now, the ordinary American bale 
contains about four hundred and eighty pounds of 
cotton ; so that his two thousand bales represented 
some nine hundred and sixty thousand pounds of 
the raw material, costing in round numbers twenty- 
four thousand American dollars, or nearly five 
thousand pounds in English money. This cotton, 
he knew, was already worth in Liverpool one and 
sixpence per pound,* and would rise in value daily. 

* The author has been unable to ascertain at what 
rate * Middling Uplands * was selling in this country 
during the first summer of the American Civil War. The 
actual market price of * Middling Orleans * (which is the 
staple most in demand for manufacturing purposes) was 
not^ however, at this time quite so high as 1«. 6c?. per lb.; 
though it soon after reached that standard. In October 
1862, it rose to 2«. 3<f. per lb. in Liverpool ; and in 1864, 
though not generally quoted above 2«. 7|<f., did occa- 
sionally fetch as much as 2«. 8e^. 
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It would realise, if Rold at once, a gross profit of 
sixty-seven thousand pounds; but then, he told 
himself, the temptation to sell must be resisted. 
Mr. Hardwicke would be sure to incline towards 
an immediate sale^ and Timothy Knott would be 
equally sure to urge him upon that course ; but 
De Benham thought he could rely upon his own 
influence so far as to induce Mr. Hardwicke to 
adopt, for once, a bolder policy. His brief expe* 
rience had already shown him that the war must, 
and would, go on for a long time — probably for 
years. He knew the power and resources of the 
North; he had the reckless enthusiasm of the 
South before his eyes. He saw that every spark 
of brotherly love was extinct between the belli- 
gerent factions, and that tliey already hated each 
other with a sound brotherly hatred. That the 
war should now come to any sudden ending was 
impossible. The time for reconciliation, or even 
for compromise, was too evidently gone by. They 
must fight it out They were bent on fighting it 
out And when a war is carried on, not by two 
opposing armies, but by two nations in arms, the 
campaigns are likely to be many, and the struggle 
is certain to be long. 

And therefore De Benham resolved to exert 
his utmost influence in persuading Mr. Hardwicke 
to hold back the cotton. The war would go on ; 
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and so long as the war went on, the supply of 
cotton would be cut off. A time must come, he 
argued, when there would be absolutely no Ameri- 
can cotton in the market; and if prices were sa 
high now, when the stock in hand was not yet 
nearly exhausted, what would they be then ? In 
the course of that memorable conversation during 
which he had proposed this present enterprise for 
Mr. Hardwicke's consideration, he had predicted 
that cotton would go up eventually to two-and- 
sixpence per ponnd ; but he believed now that it 
might go higher still — perhaps to twice two-and- 
sixpence. Who could tell ? 

But this was mere wild speculation, not to be 
acted upon — not even to be spoken in words. Let 
the cotton once touch two-and*sixpence, or even 
two-and-threepence per pound, and he would not 
himself desire to see it held back for a single hour.^ 
And then he calculated that, sold at the rate of 
two-and-threepence per pound, these two thousand 
bales would fetch £108,000 ; of which sum, when 
the five thousand was deducted for cost here in 
Charleston, £103,000 would remain for expenses 
and profits. 

And besides all this, he meant to run the 
blockade again, and again, and perhaps again — 
supposing always that he had luck, and that Mr. 
Hardwicke was willing to go on. Why should 
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not the two thousand bales become four, or six, or 
ten thousand? Why should not the profits be 
multiplied over and over again ? Already, upon 
the single cargo that he had brought in, they 
amounted to £87,000 Take, say, £80,000 as the 
probable average profit upon each cargo, import 
and export alike, why should he not make five 
round trips and bring that profit up to a total of 
£800,000 ? 

These were bold dreams; but there was a 
dream still bolder lurking all this time in a dark 
comer of his busy brain — a dream which he had 
not as yet permitted himself to define or dwell 
upon ; but which, if he had chosen to put it into 
words, would probably have resolved itself into 
tsome such proposition as this : — 

His own claim on Mr. Hardwicke amounted 
already to something over £13,000, and it was 
reasonable to conclude that when he next ran 
into Charleston with a similar cargo, it would 
be with a similar result. Granted, therefore, that 
both the cotton cargoes remained for the present 
unsold, he would still be entitled, at the end of 
the second journey, to some £26,000. And then 
why should he not, with that £26,000, buy a 
little steamer of his own, hire his own captain 
and crew, lay in his own cargo, and go on running 
the blockade for his own exclusive benefit? Sup- 
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posing that he ran it five times on Mr. Hard- 
wicke^s account with Mr. Hardwicke's money, 
bringing up the profits to £800,000, his own share 
at fifteen per cent, would come only to £120,000 ; 
whereas with his own boat and his own cargoes 
he might make three or four hundred thousand for 
himself alone I 

But then there was always the chance of cap- 
ture; and capture meant confiscation for cargo 
and steamer, and some weeks of a New York 
prison for all on board. It was an evil chance 
that might befall the Stormy Petrel this very first 
trip, on her way back to Nassau, and then .... 
Ah, then, indeed, it would be all over with him,, 
and he would have to begin again at the first 
rung of the ladder I Whenever his thoughts re- 
verted to this side of this picture, De Benham 
would smile a bitter smile, and tell himself that 
he was like the barber's fifth brother in the dear 
old story of the Arabian Nights — building a palace 
and marrying a beautiful princess upon the pos- 
sible profits of a trayful of glass, which is pre- 
sently kicked down and shivered to atoms ! 

In the meanwhile, it was important for two 
reasons that the new cargo should be shipped as 
speedily as possible — ^the first reason being that it 
was now high tide after dark for going over the 
bar ; and the second, that more blockading vessels 
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were rnmoared to be upon the eve of leaving 
New York. So De Benham hastened all his pre- 
parations, urged on the immediate delivery of the 
cotton ; hired a gang of expert stevedores to pack 
it ; and so got ready for sea in less time than would 
have been possible in any country where people 
were not accustomed to live and work at perpetual 
high pressure. 

It was marvellous to see the skill and speed 
with which these stevedores disposed of the great 
cotton bales, each bale already reduced by hydrau- 
lic pressure to a compact mass, apparently as 
solid as marble. First, of course, they stowed the 
hold; stowing the bales the way of the ship's 
length; laying each bale as regularly and exactly 
as if it were a block of granite in the hands of the 
builders ; and so covering the whole floor one tier 
deep, all except an opening under each hatchway. 
Into this opening they presently inserted wooden 
' toms ' or blocks, to which they applied the patent 
worm-screw — an agent of tremendous force, by 
means of which the cotton-bales were driven back 
into about two-thirds of the space they at first 
occupied. The room thus gained was then filled 
in, and the same process repeated till the whole 
was packed so close and firm that even a mouse 
must have been crushed between them, had any 
«ea-going mouse been luckless enough to find its 
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way there. Then, upon the floor thus laid they 
built a fresh tier, filling up the hatches last of all 
and applying the screw as before, till the hold was 
quite full and the hatches were battened down. 
After this, every spare inch between decks was 
temporarily crowded with cotton; and lastly the 
deck itself was packed, a tier of bales being 
laid fore and aft, leaving only a narrow lane or 
two leading to the cabins, the engine-room, and 
the forecastle; and, on the top of this tier, 
another somewhat narrower ; and then, still taper- 
ing pyramidally as the structure rose, another. 
When all this was done, and the bales on deck 
had been firmly lashed to their places, the Stormy 
Petrel looked like a ship roofed in for an Arctic 
winter. 

De Benham spent all his days on board while 
the work of stowage was going forward, but slept 
at the Mills House, and was so overwhelmed with 
invitations that he might have dined three or four 
times over every day, between the hours of five 
and nine p.m. A hospitable, hot-headed people^ 
these Charleston citizens, welcoming the strangers 
with open arms, and passionately desirous of being 
favourably reported of * on the other side/ 

*Tell your countrymen, sir,' said a beautiful 
girl, Diana Ashby by Dame, one of three charming 
sisters, the daughters of a certain Colonel Ashby 
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at whose house De Benham was dining one even- 
ing, *tell your countrymen that you saw the 
Stars and Bars waving over Fort Sumter; and 
whether they help us, or whether they abandon 
us, there is not a man in the Southern States, nor 
a woman either, who for the honour of that flag 
is not ready to die twice over/ 

' I have five sons in the army,' said another 
lady, on another occasion. * They are all with the 
army of the Shenandoah, under General Johnston ; 
and I have a sixth son, who is only sixteen. But> 
should the war last another year, and should his 
brothers have all fallen in the course of it, he will 
then, please heaven, be old enough to join, and 
avenge them I' 

Such, universally, was the enthusiasm of the 
women ; such, in rougher fashion, was the reckless 
valour of the men. In the home, in the streets, in 
the camps, it was everywhere the same — at night, 
bands of young men traversing the city, shouting 
to the tune of. * Dixie's Land,' or the * Marseil- 
laise;' by day, waving of flags, and marching of 
volunteers, and eager crowds gathered round street 
orators, of whom there were scores ready to jump 
upon an empty sugar-cask and declaim by the 
hour together on the smallest provocation. To 
sober Englishmen, full of their own risks and 
profits, and bent on utterly practical ends, as were 
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the captain and supercargo of the Stormy Petrel^ 
it seemed as if they ^^ere suddenly landed in the 
midst of a people one-half of whom were mad and 
all intoxicated. 

At length, all being ready, the time came for 
starting. The Stormy Petrel having taken in her 
coal, had gone down to a point a little below Fort 
Pinckney to be searched and smoked — a process 
to which every vessel leaving a Confederate port 
was at this time subjected by the military authori- 
ties. De Benham, not caring to be smoked with 
his cargo, had been dining with Mr. Shirley, who 
lived at a place called Hampstead, a short dis- 
tance from Charleston, in an exquisite little green- 
shuttered, verandah ed, luxurious, bachelor's cot- 
tage — a bijou of a place, buried in trees, stocked 
with the choicest books, pictures and bric-a-bracarie 
that a refined taste could bring together, and sur- 
rounded by well-kept grounds washed on one side 
by the waters of the Cooper River, fragrant with 
magnolia blossoms, and the haunt of humming- 
birds by day and mocking-birds by night 

It had been a pleasant party, consisting of 
some ten gentlemen, most of whom were planters 
and merchants, one the editor of a Charleston 
newspaper, and all volunteers. They had been 
lounging in the verandah after dinner, smoking 
and taking coifee, and talking^ as usual, war, poli- 
VOL. n. K 
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tics^ and cotton ; and now the far-away cliimes of 
St Michael's Church were heard, and the city 
clocks strack eight, and De Benham, who had 
ordered the gig to be round at the steps at the 
bottom of Mr. Shirley's grounds at that hour, rose 
to take his leave. His host went down with him 
to the water-side, where they found the boat in 
readiness, and the men resting on their oars. 

^ I shall not soon forget this scene,' said De 
Benham, looking back at the house, with its back- 
ground of dark trees and its foreground of undu- 
lating sward studded with beds of scarlet, white, 
orange, and violet flowers, about which the fire- 
flies were already flitting in myriads. 

^ But for you, Mr. Debenham, I think I should 
never have set foot in the little place again,^ said 
the planter. ' I am a sickly man, and I was dying 
by inches when you met me in London. Another 
month or six weeks in Europe woidd have killed 
me.' 

And as he said this, he tried to press a small 
pocket-book into the young man's hand. 

' What is this ? ' said De Benham, drawing 
bacL 

' It contains five thousand dollars— my passage- 
money from London.' 

De Benham shook his head. 

*^ I have no right/ he said^ ^ as far as my owner 
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18 concerned^ to refuse your passage-money alto- 
geiher^ but I cannot^ even on his account, accept 
such a sum as five thousand dollars. The inform- 
ation you gave me in London was so valuable 
that, if the ship was my own, I would accept 
nothing, and yet think myself well paid. As it is^ 
you shall pay whatever is a fair price for a very 
comfortless passage, and not a cent more/ 

Mr. Shirley urged and persuaded ; but in 
vain. 

^You will accept at least a thousand dollars 
for your owner ; and a thousand for yourself,' he 
said, after offering eight, and six, and five thou- 
sand successively. 

^ I will take two hundred and fifty dollars on 
account of Mr. Hardwicke,' replied De Benham ; 
* and that is far too much. For myself, Mr. 
Shirley, I can only thank you for your hospitality, 
and wish you farewell.* 

The planter coloured painfully. 

^ If you do not accept some little token of my 
friendship, sir,' he said, taking a ring from his own 
finger, *I shall fear I have offended you. You 
won't refuse to wear this for my sake? ' 

De Benham took the ring without looking at it, 
and thrust it into his waistcoat pocket. 

*Not when it is offered in friendship, Mr. 
Shirley,' he said, smiling ; ^ and now it must be 
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good-bye, for there will yet be much to see to 
before starting, and we must be over the bar before 
midnight/ 

* Good-bye, then, and good luck go with you !' 
So they shook hands heartily, and parted. In 
another moment De Benham had taken his seat ; 
the rowers had bent to their oars ; and the gig 
had shot out upon her way like a sea-bird on the 
wing. 

When he remembered this incident of the ring 
— which was not till the morning after — and took 
it for the first time out of his waistcoat pocket, he 
found that it was a magnificent brilliant, large as 
a large pea, limpid as a dew-drop, and radiant as a 
little lump of live sunlight. 



By half-past ten, the Stormy Petrel was steaming 
gently out in the direction of Morris Island. 

The moon, now in her first quarter, would go 
down about eleven. The pilot had, therefore, so 
timed it that they should slip out a little before 
midnight with the ebbing tide, and make use of 
the next four hours of darkness to get as far upon 
their way as. their engines at full speed|^could carry, 
them. 

And now, with a clear sky over head, and 
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•myriads of stars, like diamond tesserse, inlaying 
the vault of heaven, they speed on towards the 
coast. Castle Pinckney is soon left far astern, and 
Fort Johnson is passed upon the right. Then comes 
the long white front of Fort Moultrie, gleaming 
ghostly in the moonlight — ^then Fort Sumter, dark 
and isolated in the midst of the broad stream, 
like a monster ship at anchor. 

The tide is now running out with a smooth^ 
swift current ; the moon is going rapidly down ; 
and a tender, silvery sheen lies upon the water^ 
seeming to permeate the very air, so that the night 
is scarcely night at all, but rather a denser twilight. 
And now the moon has sunk quite out of sight ; 
and now it is midnight, and they are fast nearing 
the mouth of the harbour. Now Morris Island 
and the sand-bag batteries, where they cast anchor 
coming in, are gained and left behind. And now 
the mouth of the harbour lies before them, widen- 
ing out to the open sea ; while yonder, cruising 
solemnly to and fro about half a mile beyond the 
bar, loom some six or eight dark hulls, each an 
armed sentinel. 

And now the same breathless suspense, the same 
silence, the same intense watchfulness as before^ 
reigns on board the blockade-runner. Slowly and 
stealthily, the mufHed thump of her propellers beating 
like the pulses of an anxious heart, the Stormy Petrel 
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crawls on towards the bar, making for the same 
point between the flag-ship and the blockader next 
in shore. The pilot's whispered orders come hiss- 
ing through the still night air. The captain stands 
by silent^ with folded arms, his eyes riveted upon 
the Federal ships ahead. A faint creak is audible 
now and then from the engine-^room. A single 
spark flutters now and then from the funnel. And 
now, the tide beginning to run low, the Stormy 
Petrel plunges into the surf, scraping and grinding 
as she strikes the bar — and now she is fairly out 
and the whispered order comes, ' Full speed ahead ; ' 
and away she flies into the very teeth of the danger, 
trusting even less to the chance of escaping un- 
seen than to her own speed and daring. 

Scarcely, however, has she dashed in between 
the two outer ships and cleared the line of the 
cordon, than a rocket shoots up into the darkness 
from some point about half-way to the shore, is 
answered by another from one of the more distant 
vessels, and instantly followed by the prolonged 
roar of a heavy gun. • 

' Give her way I ' shouts the pilot, all caution 
being at an end. And now there is a tumultuouis 
rush to the engine-room — the utmost pressure is 
put on — the propellers revolve at the rate of 
seventy to the minute — and the Stormy Petrel 
plunges on headlong, making desperate way, tear- 
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ing up the foam at her bows^ and leaving a boiling 
furrow in her wake. 

Nor is her speed put on one moment too soon. 
Out from the midst of the blockading squadron 
shoots a small, black, dangerous-looking craft, 
pouring a torrent of red sparks from her chimney. 
Out from among the sand islands lying off the coast 
to the right whence the first rocket rose, rushes 
another — and now the chase begins in earnest ! 

* Gun-boats, by God ! ' exclaims the captain ; 
and the words are scarcely out of his lips before 
two more shots are fired, one of which passes clean 
over the ship's bows and splashes heavily to 
leeward. 

* Shift some of this cotton aft,' says the pilot, 
with a stamp of his foot. 

And instantly all of the crew who are not at 
work below fall upon the cotton-bales, De Benham 
and the captain lending each a hand, and bear 
about a score of them away to the only vacant 
space abaft the funnel. The screws being now 
more deeply immersed, this increase of weight is 
followed by an immediate increase of speed ; and, 
laden as she is, the Stormy Petrel^ with her two 
powerful engines answering gallantly to the strain 
and her boilers all but priming over from the tre- 
mendous pressure, soon shows that she is more 
than a match for her pursuers. On they come ; 
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but the blockade^runner distances them at every 
turn of her screws. They fire ; but their shots each 
time fall shorter and shorter of the mark. And 
now those two black outlines seem to stand still. 
They diminish — they grow dim — they are swallowed 
up and lost in the darkness — and the Stormy Petrel^ 
once more out of danger, is alone upon the open 
sea, and running straight for Nassau. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LETTEBS FBOM HOME. 

About forty-five hours after going over Charleston 
bar — that is to say, about half-past ten o*clock 
on the evening of the next day but one — the 
Stormy Petrel cast anchor once again in the safe 
and pleasant waters of Nassau Harbour; having 
sighted and steered clear of several vessels on the 
way, but having met with nothing further in the 
shape of adventure. Then did Mr. Zachary 
Polter forthwith receive the remaining half of his 
modest fee, and, late though it was by that time, 
hasten ashore to render up an account of himself 
and his three hundred and seventy-five pounds 
unto the wife of his bosom. And then, the anchor 
watch being set, captain and crew and supercargo 
turned in to sleep, as men sleep who for three days 
and two nights have scarcely closed an eye for five 
minutes together. 

The next was a busy day. The custom-house 
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officers were on board as soon as the sun was fairlj 
up ; and when their visitation was over, De Ben- 
ham had out the quarter boat and hastened ashore. 
He went straight to the post-office, and there found 
a packet of newspapers and four letters awaiting 
him — one from Lady De Benham, one from Mr. 
Hardwicke, one from Archibald Blyth, and the 
fourth from an old fellow-student hight Franz 
Kielmann, written in a tiny crabbed German cha- 
racter on the thinnest foreign paper, and stamped 
with the familiar Zollenstrasse post-mark. He 
tore open his mother's letter first — a long, loving, 
anxious letter, of which he did not then wait to 
read the whole, but, having seen tliat she was well, 
turned with some eagerness to Mr. Hardwicke's. 
The merchant's letter was brief, but satisfactory. 
It ran thus : — 

* July — , 1861, 
* Prior's Walk, St. Hildegarde's, London. 

^ Dear Mb. Debenham, — I am duly in receipt 

of yours dated the inst. With regard to the 

proposal conveyed therein, I can only say that I 
prefer to leave you full discretionary powers, and 
that I beg you to act according to your own best 
judgment, and as the force of circumstances may 
direct. Should you make the round trip success- 
fully, and on your return to Nassau prefer to 
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venture again before returning to England, you 
are at liberty to do so. You can, in such case, 
warehouse the cotton for a few weeks in Nassau ; 
and, if you write immediately on receipt of this, I 
will at once despatch a sailing vessel to bring off 
the double lot (i.e. 4,000 bales) to Liverpool. 
Our ship Sabrina^ just in from Odessa, will answer 
the purpose ; and can take out whatever cargo you 
may direct, in case you choose to risk a third ven- 
ture. In the meanwhile, you will be pleased to 
forward all bills, &c,, received in payment at 
Charleston or elsewhere, and continue to draw 
upon us for your further expenses. Should you 
decide on running the blockade again Immediately, 
you will of course require another cargo of such 
goods as you find most in demand; but this, I 
presume, you can lay in at Havannah. 

* Anxiously awaiting your next, and with best 
wishes for your personal safety and health, I am, 
dear Mr. Debenham, 

' Tours, &c., 

' JOSIAH HaBDWICKE.' 

Now this was a very satisfactory letter — the 
most satisfactory letter, according to De Benham^s 
views and wishes, that Mr. Hardwicke could pos- 
sibly have written. Having read it twice through, 
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the young man put it carefully away in his pocket- 
book; tearing out a leaf at the same time and 
pencilling these words to the captain : — 

'Dear Captain Hay, — In consequence of a 
letter just received from Mr. Hardwicke, I find it 
necessary to make arrangements for unshipping the 
cargo as soon as possible — probably to-morrow — 
so that we may be in readiness to start again by 
the end of the week. 

* Tours truly, 

' T. D.' 

This he twisted into the form of a note, and 
sent it back to the ship by the coxswain ; and then 
proceeded at once to use the discretionary power 
with which, to his great joy, he found himself 
invested. And so actively did he use it, that he 
not only succeeded before nightfall in making 
every arrangement for warehousing and unloading 
his cargo the following morning, but found time 
also to write a long letter to Mr. Hardwicke 
detailing all that had happened since he left 
Nassau, and enclosing a rough statement of his 
accounts, together with such bills and invoices as 
he had brought from Charleston. And then 
besides all this (for the English post chanced to be 
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going out that very evening), he scrawled a hasty 
line to his mother, telling her that he was safe and 
well, but not coming home for a few weeks longer* 

In the meanwhile, all Nassau had again turned 
out to look at the blockade-runner, which, if she 
was attractive on the occasion of her first appear- 
ance in those waters, was still more attractive now 
in the ^clat of success. Kow boats and sailing 
boats filled with curious gazers, young and old, 
black and white, men, women, and children, 
swarmed about her where she rode at anchor 
about half-way between the mouth of the harbour 
and the town. No one, however, was permitted 
to come on board, and none of the crew had leave 
to go on shore ; so the public curiosity, except in 
so far as staring went, remained ungratified. 

When the day's work was done, and De Ben- 
ham had gone back to the Stormy Petrel and talked 
over his plans with the captain, he at length found 
time to sit down in his little cabin and read the 
rest of his letters. First, Lady De Benham's. 
He had begged her, on leaving home, to remove to 
a better quarter of London, but he found that she 
was still in the old Canonbury lodgings. *You 
wish me,' she wrote, * to be in the neighbourhood 
of the parks ; but what pleasure would they give 
me without you? Can I accept additional com- 
forts while you, my own boy, are exposed to hard- 
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ship and peril ? No, dearest, till I have you home 
again and all these distant enterprises are ended, I 
prefer to stay in this quiet nook, " the world for- 
getting ; by the world forgot" Yesterday I dusted 
your books and music, and re-arranged your 
drawers. Tour desk, and some roses in a tumbler^ 
stand on your little writing-table. Everything 
looks as if you had only gone out for an hour or 
two, and were coming back as usual to tea. I 
know it is very childish ; but I love to have it so 
— even though it makes me sad/ It was a long 
letter, breathing tenderness in every line, and the 
young man kissed the loving signature ere he put 
it away. *Dear — dearest Mutter/ he said, half 
aloud, ' there is no one in the world like her.' 

And then he read Archie's letter, which was 
written on office paper and sealed with the office 
seal. 

* Prior's Walk, July — , 1861. 

* Deab old Man, —We are all awfully anxious 
for your next letter. Old Tim Enott shakes his bald 
pate and croaks doleful prophecies from morning till 
night. Cousin Josiah looks grave. We all read 
the American news as eagerlyas if tlie credit of the 
house was at stake ; and the fellows in the count- 
ing-house do nothing but bet upon you. I have 
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backed you heavily; so you're bound to get 
through all right, if only for my sake. My six 
weeks' holiday is just due again. I don't know 
where to go, or who to go with. It won't be half 
jolly without you, anyhow. Charley Bennett is 
off to Switzerland, and has asked me to join him ; 
but it would cost thirty pounds, and I can't afford 
it. It's all very well for Bennett, who has a 
hundred a-year more salary than myself, besides 
what he earns writing theatrical notices for the 
Shooting Star; but it won't do for A. B. 

* Wilson 's going to be married, and we are 
clubbing together to give him a dinner and tea 
service. Jones and one or two others wanted to 
make it a silver inkstand ; but what 's the good of 
a silver inkstand to a fellow who is dipping his 
quill all day long into a leaden one in a merchant's 
counting-house ? Protheroe's aunt has died some- 
where up in the north, and left him a pot of money. 
You remember Protheroe ? Sits at the same desk 
with me — long-legged chap — red face and promi- 
nent eyes — like a lobster. He's a good fellow 
though, and no one grudges him his luck. 

* But I 'm afraid all this " shop " won't interest 
you, having been so little about the counting- 
house, and not knowing half the fellows even by 
sight 
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* The Hardwickes are gone down to Hardwicke 
Hall — the place in Kent, you know ; and a grand 
old place too — belonged once upon a time to some 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth — red brick house, 
all gables and weathercocks — park, plantations, 
preserves, and all that sort of thing. Cousin Josiah 
is a great man down there, and fills the house with 
visitors every autumn. They gave a great garden- 
party at Strathellan House last week, just before 
leaving town, and asked me. There were lots of 
swells — among others a certain Lord Stockbridge, 
who waited upon Claudia like her shadow. He 's 
at least thirty years older than she is, and has 
a worn-out, dissipated, disagreeable look about 
him; but I fancy it will be a match for all that. 

* He got her a card of invitation, I heard, to a 
fancy dress ball at some grand house in Belgrave 
Square, a little while ago. You may guess what a 
swell affair it was, when I tell you the Prince was 
there. Well, Claudia went, dressed so wonderfully 
and looking so handsome, that his Royal Highness, 
they say, asked the lady of the house what Queen 
this was whom she had invited to meet him. I 
shouldnH wonder if we next heard of her being pre- 
sented at court. 

* I have not ventured to call on Mrs. Deben- 
ham since you left. If I thought I could be the 
least bit useful or pleasant to her, I would go 
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anywhere or do anything — but I'm so afraid 
of intruding, I know she is well, however, for 
I inquired at the door the other night without 
going in. 

* I wish I knew just where you are and what 
you are doing at this moment. When I think of 
you as you were a year ago, playing the organ at 
St. Hildegarde's and believing in nothing but 
music, and then think of you out there in the 
West Indies, running the blockade and getting 
in the way of all sorts of dangers, it seems like a 
dream. Suppose it actually did turn out to be 
a dream all the time, and I was to wake presently 
and find myself in our old quarters at the " Silver 
Trout P' 

* By-the-by, I went to see the pictures at the 
Royal Academy last Saturday afternoon, and who 
should I come upon but Mr. and Miss Alley ne? 
He asked after you, and I said you were in the 
West Indies — not a word of course about the 
blockade. That 's one of the things it won't do to 
talk about just now. They asked me to go and 
see them at Kensington, and I said I would. I 
thought she looked as if she would like to hear 
more about you, but she said nothing. She is 
paler than she was at Chillingford a year ago, and 
I fancy look staller. Mr. AUeyne has a splendid 
picture in the middle room — "The Athens of 

TOL. n. L 
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Pericles " — sold of course ; and to whom do you 
suppose ? Why, to no less a person than Josiah 
Hardwicke, Esquire ! 

' Now, good-bye, dear old fellow. Do send me 
a line to say how you are, and what has happened 
to you. I don't want to bore you with letter- 
writing, but I do want half-a-dozen words, and 
will be contented with half-a-dozen. Take care of 
yourself if you can. 

' Yours ever, 

' Archibald Blyth.' 

De Benham read the last page of this letter 
twice over, and then laid it down with a heavy 
sigh. He had not seen Miss Alleyne since the day 
when he met her by the round pond in Kensington 
Gardens, and that . . • yes, that was just after 
Christmas — seven months ago ! She did not know 
that he was in the West Lidies. How should she? 
Well, she knew it now. Archie had told her — and 
Archie thought she looked ' as if she would like to 
hear more.' Poor little thing ! — grown paler, too 
. • • but then she said nothing. Why did she say 
nothing? Was it pride? or indifference? She 
seemed indifferent enough, and gay enough, that 
day in the Gardens. Pshaw ! of what use to go 
over all that ground again ? And so, telling him- 
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self that it was of no use whatever, De Benham 
broke open the envelope of his fourth letter. 

This fourth letter carried him back into a 
world which he had never forgotten; which he 
never could forget ; but of which he now thought 
so seldom, that the going back to it thus vividly 
had in it something that almost startled him. 
This letter told of the sayings and doings of people 
whose faces, voices, tricks of manner, were once 
utterly familiar to him. It set him down in the 
midst of a town where every house-front along the 
streets and every tree in the public squares wore, 
once upon a time, the face of a friend. It spoke of 
the Academy — and, as he read, he seemed again 
to tread the well-known floors; of the parish 
church — whereof the tongue of every bell in the 
belfry came back upon his ear as familiarly as the 
tones of his own voice. It told him that Herr von 
Kinkel, the Grand Duke^s Kapellmeister^ was 
dead. Herr von Kinkel dead! How well De 
Benham remembered him, his wig, his brown coat, 
the ribbon in his button-hole, the very painting on 
the lid of his snufl>box ! Herr Zschokke had 
retired from the professorship of classical lan- 
guages, and gone to live at Freidorf. Fraulein 
Thimm was married — not to the old Town-Coun- 
cillor Braun, after all, but to a certain Dr. Blitze 
from Berlin, who had lately settled in Zollenstrasse. 
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The little Lyric theatre in the Flschmarkt had 
been burnt down. The Krone Hotel was being 
rebuilt A son of Herr Phillipart, the Post- 
Director^ had carried off the gold medal for 
painting in oils last examination^ and Bemhard 
Clause had written the prize symphony of the 
year. And then the writer had something to tell of 
himself also. He had lately been appointed to the 
leadership of the Grand Duke's private band, and 
had some hope of succeeding Von Kinkel in the 
post of Kapellmeister. If this great good fortune 
should indeed befall him, the object of years would 
be attained. He would be in a position to 
marry, and then what happiness for Annchen 
and Franz! 

" Thou rememberest mjrmidenyLieberFreund" 
ran the letter ; " she whom thou didst use to call 
' the fair one with the golden locks ? ' She is as 
fair as ever, and as good, and as dear. We have 
been betrothed {verlobt) for more than four years ; 
and it only needs a little more of assured income 
on my part to enable us to marry. The little 
white house with the green bUnds at the comer of 
the Nordlingen Strasse, just outside the Nordlingen 
Thor, is to be let If I succeed, I shall hire it at 
once. It is but a bandbox of a house, yet it will 
be big enough for us. Our ambition soars not 
high — it is only our love that is boundless. My 
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maiden will have a thousand thalers from her 
nncle^ and I have saved a litde money to buy 
furniture. Heaven grant that the KapeUmeister- 
ship may yet be mine ! Give us thy good wishes." 

By the time that De Benham had come to the 
end of this last letter^ the daylight was fading 
rapidly. Still, however, he stayed there, sitting 
at his desk, his eyes riveted upon the open page, 
his cheek resting on his hand, his thoughts far 
distant. Ah, yes — he remembered her so well, 
'the fair one with the golden locks!' She was 
the daughter of a small bookseller in the Eomer 
Strasse, and he used to see her almost daily, 
knitting stockings behind her father's counter. 
How he used to laugh at Franz Kielmann in those 
days, recognising only the ludicrous side of all 
this wordy, outspoken German sentiment I Well, 
he felt no disposition to laugh now. He almost 
envied them their patient, faithful, honest love — 
their four years of mutual trust — their narrow 
hopes — their contented obscurity. **Our ambi- 
tion soars not high — it is only our love that is 
boundless." Happy — thrice happy, for them that it 
should be so I 

* And I, too, — I loved her just like that !' he 
muttered* to himself, with another heavy sigh. 
But the * her' meant Juliet AUeyne. 

Yes; he had loved her *just like that' — for a 
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fortnight or three weeks. He^ too^ had dreamt 
that delicious dream and known that sweet intoxi* 
cation ; but then he had waked wonderfully soon 
from the dream^ and the intoxication^ in passing 
off, had left him soberer than ever. Still there 
were times when he could not help regretting the 
sweetness — when he told himself that he did not 
believe he should ever, ever know the taste of it 
again. He felt as if it were in him to love but 
once ; and he knew that he had loved, and that he 
loved no longer. Had things fallen out differently 
—had they known each other longer, had they 
been engaged for years, or even months, before 
that day when he took his solemn vow in Ben- 
hampton Church, this change might never have 
come upon them. Or had his heart remained un- 
touched for a few years longer, till the great end 
of his ambition was achieved, and had he then 
loved some fair and high-born woman — ah, then 
nothing would have had power to shake him ! He 
should have gone on loving her, and only her, to 
the end of the chapter. But now . . . alas ! 
now that sacred fire was all burnt out, and only 
the dust and ashes of it were left. It could never 
be lighted again, he thought — never, for him. It 
was not in his nature to love twice. He had 
dreamt his dream, and waked from it. He had 
drunk of the cup, and drained it. And now all 
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was over^ and he must try not to think of it again. 
Begrets^ self-reproaches^ sighs^ were all useless 
now^ and worse than useless. Thej could neither 
bring back the past nor renew it in the future. 
Nothing could do that : — 

* For violets pluck'd the sweetest show'rs 
Can ne^er make grow again ! ' 

So, for the second time that evening, he put the 
subject from him, resolving to banish it thence- 
forward from his thoughts as much as possible. 
And then, having locked his letters away in his 
desk, he went up on deck to smoke a cigar with 
the captain. 

It was characteristic of the man — is charac- 
teristic, perhaps, of most men under similar cir- 
cumstances — that he never once reflected upon the 
fact that all these changes were of his own making. 
He never reproached himself for what he had 
done ; or, indeed, was conscious that he alone had 
done it. He felt that life was destined to be some- 
what more barren for him in the future, and he 
pitied himself that it should be so — and that was 
all. He never thought of pitying Miss AUeyne, 
having made up his mind that she had long since 
forgotten or ceased to care about him. He even 
felt it as a sort of grievance that she should have 
forgotten him so easily. If any one had dared to 
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tell him in plain language that he^ Temple De- 
Benham^ had preferred his amhition to his love 
and acted heartlessly . in this matter, he would 
have resented it vehemently, and have denied it 
with as strong a conviction of his own rectitude as 
he did when Archie, once upon a time, accused him 
of having changed his mind. In all that had hap- 
pened he saw only the hand of Fate — the force of 
circumstances — the necessities of his own peculiar 
position; and so forth. That he was in this 
instance his own Fate— that his position was of his 
own choosing — that his necessities were of his own 
making, were possible views of the question that 
never for one single moment occurred to his 
mind. 
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CHAPTER XV- 

HOW THE WORLD WENT ROUND. 

The world went round faster than she has ever 
been known to do before or since^ in these times of 
which we are writing; and great events succeeded 
each other across the Atlantic with a bewildering 
rapidity that held all Europe breathless. But even 
this vivid interest ended at last in that sort of jaded 
indifference with which we may suppose a Roman 
audience to have regarded the last gladiatorial 
combats of a long day in the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre. States seceded^ armies were levied » 
battles were lost and won by every mail ; and each 
fortnightly budget . of American news contained 
matter enough to furnish our daily papers with 
leaders^ paragraphs, and special correspondence for 
three months together. The audience, however, 
had, as it were, only just taken their seats in these 
late midsummer days of 1861 ; the pralusio was 
only just over; the trumpet had only just given 
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the signal ; the real fighting had only just begun. 
The battle of Big Bethel on the 10th of June, 
followed within a month by the battles of Carthage, 
Athens, and Rich Mountain, and by innumerable 
skirmishes in Virginia and Missouri, inaugurated 
the terrible spectacle ; and even now, while Temple 
De Benham was for the first time running the 
blockade of Charleston Harbour, the memorable 
battle of Bull Run had been fought near Centre- 
ville, some twenty-eight or thirty miles south- 
east of Washington. 

News of this * dolorous rout ' had but just 
reached Nassau when the Stormy Petrel put in 
again to unship her cargo. Here, as in England, 
public sympathy was divided between the two 
causes; but the majority — as might have been 
expected, considering their proximity to the 
Southern States — sided with the Confederates. 
Nor was the prevailing excitement confined only 
to lookers-on. There were plenty of waifs and 
strays from the adjacent coast, as well as a sprink- 
ling of Northerners, in the place, and party feeling 
ran hot and high between them. On the quays, in 
the market-place, at the bar of the solitary hotel, 
in-doors and out-of-doors throughout the little sea- 
port town, the talk was all of Bull Run and tlie 
war. 

« We Ve whipped them, sir, as if they were a 
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pack of curs, and they ran away like curs,' said an 
excited Southerner, addressing himself to De Ben- 
ham ; who, far too busy to discuss politics with a 
stranger on the public quays, was superintending 
the unlading of his cargo. 

*The army of the Potomac exists no longer, 
and that 's a fact,^ said another. 

* Twenty thousand of them killed and wounded, 
and the rest gone straggling home all over the 
country I' chimed in a third. * It's the end of the 
war, as sure as snakes I ' 

* It ain't no more the end of the war than it 's 
the end of the world/ snai'led a gaunt-looking 
Northerner. * I ^m a Boston man, I am. I know 
what stuff our sodgers air made of. If they 're 
whipped to-day, they ^11 whip the world to-morrow. 
Yew call ^em curs, dew you? Call ^em curs, if 
yew like ; but yew ^11 find 'em bars an' panters 
next time yew hev to dew with 'em. See if yew 
don't 1' 

* Reckon you Yankees find tall talking easier 
than fighting,' said the first speaker, con- 
temptuously. 

^ Reckon we shall give yew darned rebels a 
lesson in fighting afore we've done with yew,' 
retorted the Yankee, savagely. 

And then came a storm of curses, and a scu£9e, 
and the gleam of a knife ; and if the by-standers had 
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not rashed in^ there would have been bloodshed. 
As it was^ the combatants were separated with 
difficulty; and De Benham^ who dragged the 
Boston man out by the collar^ received an ugly 
gash across the back of his left hand. A red-faced 
little English officer came bustling up at the first 
token of a row. 

* Come^ come,* he said, authoritatively, ' we '11 
have no civil wars here. This is British ground 
— if you want to fifi;ht, you must go elsewhere to do 
it. Clear off at once, or I 'U have every American 
present arrested for a breach of the peace/ 

Whereupon the crowd dispersed and the belli- 
gerents went sullenly away — to meet again, and 
quarrel again before niglit Scenes of this de- 
scription were breaking out a dozen times a-day in 
Nassau while the Stormy Petrel remained in port. 

The next morning, when De Benham had for- 
gotten all about him, the Yankee came back. 
Finding the steamer still alongside the quay, the 
work of unlading still on hand, and the busy 
supercargo still superintending it, he sat himself 
down upon a cotton bale, lit a cigar, and began a 
conversation. 

* Stranger,' he said, ' yew meant it kindly — 
but I 'd ray ther hev fit that fight out.* 

* They were four to one against you,' said De 
Benham, checking off the bales in his note-book. 
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*Mebbe,' replied the Boston man. 'I didn't 
keownt 'em.' 

' Besides^ you were unarmed^ and that tall man 
had a bowie-knife.' 

* I 'd rayther hev fit it out, sir, all the same,' 
said the Boston man, reflectively. 

* Six hundred and forty-eight — six hmidred and 
forty-nine — six hundred and fifty,' sung out the 
mate on the gangway. And De Benham entered 
six hundred and fifty in his note-book. 

^ Tightish work, I guess, sir, running the block- 
ade?' said the Yankee, presently. 

De Benham made no reply. It was a subject 
that he could hardly discuss with a native of those 
States whose laws he, a neutral, had just been 
evading. 

* I shouldn't mind dewing a trade with yew for 
that theer cotton,' pursued the other, after a brief 
silence. * Yew 've bought it cheap, I reckon.* 

'I mean to sell it dear,' said De Benham, 
smiling. 

' Wa'al, now, I '11 buy it at an advance of 
twenty-five per cent on whativer yew paid for it — 
and that 's as a fair an ofler as yew 11 git any day 
betwixt Nassau an' Christmas.' 

De Benham shook his head. 

* If you really conclude that we have run the 
blockade,' said he^ * how can you offer to buy the 
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cotton? From your point of view, it has been 
illegally obtained/ 

' I don't know that the cotton, as cotton, is any 
the WQss for that, stranger,' said the Boston man, 
dryly. 

And then he tried again to lead De Benham 
into telling him what price he had paid, what price 
he would take, and so forth, till the other fairly 
lost patience. 

' I mean to lock the cotton up till it 's worth 
two-and-sixpence per pound in Liverpool/ he said 
at last. ' If you like to buy at that price, I will 
sell it — if not, let us waste no more words on the 
subject.' 

The Yankee screwed up his mouth, and gave 
utterance to a prolonged whistle. 

* Sir,' said he, * if those air your terms, I guess 
you '11 not trade this side o' the Millennium.' 

With which encouraging prophecy, he rose and 
walked away. 

The next evening soon after sunset, the Stormy 
Petrel steamed out again, this time in the direction 
of Havannah. And now, being on their way 
from one neutral port to another, with no cargo on 
board, the blockade-runners put boldly out to sea, 
knowing that they had nothing to fear between 
Nassau and the Isle of Cuba. 

The weather continued magnificent, the sunsets 
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and snnrises increasing in splendour as tfaejr neared 
the tropics, and the heat becoming hourly more 
intense. Bjr-and-by the little steamer had to 
make head against the Gnlf Stream, and then her 
progress necessarily slackened. Twice, also, in 
the coarse of the second day was she hailed and 
brought to by United States cruisers; both of 
which, however, the captain could easily have 
evaded, had he seen cause to do so. As it was, he 
ran up ihe Union Jack, and received the Federal 
officers with a degree of equanimity that must 
have been irritating to those sharp-sighted North- 
erners. At length the Stormy Petrel entered the 
Tropic of Cancer ; and a few hours later, steamed 
into the port of Havannah. 

In this West Indian Naples, with its wooded 
hills, its enchanting bay, its dreamy climate, its 
Spanish-looking streets and promenades, its cathe- 
dral, its opera-house, its Plaza de Toros, its caffs, 
its billiards, its balls, its cigars, and its ices, De 
Benham lingered not one hour longer than was 
necessary for the purchase of his new cargo. 

The captain and ship's officers, having nothing 
to do, went on shore and enjoyed themselves. The 
crew had their * liberty days ' in turn. But the 
supercargoes work was incessant, beginning with 
the dawn, and never ending till he laid his weary 
head each night upon his pillow. 
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His first morning's experience showed him that 
everything was done which the Cuban Government 
could do^ to foster an exclusively Spanish trade. 
Spanisli wines^ Spanish oil^ Spanish wares and 
manufactures, were cheap and abundant; while the 
protective duty on foreign goods was almost pro- 
hibitory. As for English fabrics, they would have 
cost him so much to buy that he resolved to take 
in a cargo altogether different from the last So 
in place of Manchester goods, ready-made boots 
and shoes and Witney blankets, he bought coarse 
. Spanish woollens of Andalusian manufacture. Cor- 
dovan leather in skins, small arms of Barcelona 
make, and some 100,000 lbs. of gunpowder in bar- 
rels. In all this, he had to hold his own against the 
Cuban dealers as he best could ; and that was no 
€asy task. Supernatural was their activity in over- 
reaching while yet a bargain was- pending ; and 
supernatural was the apathy into which they 
relapsed when the bargain was struck and it only 
remained for them to deliver the goods. To 
haggle, to urge, to threaten, to persuade, to im- 
plore — to toil from store to store in the over- 
whelming heat — to stand by and see his purchases 
unearthed from the warehouse — ^to follow them to 
the quay — to superintend the stowage of them in 
the hold, was De Benham's incessant occupation in 
Havannah. Thus fourteen days were consumed; 
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and it seemed to him throughout those fourteen 
days^ that he was the only busy man in the place. 
A dreamy, voluptuous, lotus-eating city, where the 
women dawdled through life in rocking-chairs and 
volantes, and every man^s career began and ended, 
apparently, with the smoking of gigantic cigars 
some seven inches long ! 

At length, about four o'clock p.m. on the after- 
noon of the fifteenth day, all being in readiness for 
the start, their new pilot — a free nigger, black as 
* blackest midnight,' — came on board; and they 
steamed out again, to the encounter of whatever 
perils might await them between the coasts of Cuba 
and Alabama. 

For their destination was, of necessity, deter- 
mined by their point of departure; and starting 
from Havannah, the nearest cotton-port was 
Mobile. 

'United States^ Consul berry 'spicious, sar,* 
grinned the pilot, pointing with a jerk of his thumb 
to a dainty little yacht hovering close under Morro 
Castle at the mouth of the harbour. 

And then De Benham saw that this dainty little 
yacht mounted the Stars and Stripes, and that on 
her deck she carried a gentleman who was watch- 
ing them intently through his double-barrelled 
opera-glass. His observations would doubtless 
have taken a more active form, had it been in this 
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gentleman's power to communicate his suspicions 
with sufficient promptitude to any Federal cruiser. 
But there happened to be no Federal cruiser just 
then in Cuban waters^ nor^ indeed, nearer than 
Key West Arsenal; so his double-barrel proved 
an inoffensive weapon enough* 

Happily for the Stormy Petrel and the fortunes 
of all concerned in her^ the blockade of these more 
southemly ports was at first less stringent than the 
blockade of Charleston and those places abutting 
on the northern territory. They found the sea 
comparatively clear till within some fifty or sixty 
miles of the coasts and then had to change their 
course not ofteuer than three or four times before 
night came on^ bringing them the safety of dark- 
ness. 

Some three hours later they succeeded in slip- 
ping unobserved through a straggling double 
cordon of blockading vessels^ and sunrise found 
them at anchor about a mile from the picturesque^ 
foreign-looking city of Mobile^ the third morning 
after their departure from Havannah. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SABRINA MEETS THE STORMY PETREL. 

Again safe, again successful — having run the 
gauntlet of all those waters lying between Cuba^ 
the Great Bahama Bank^ and Florida Reef — 
having had some two or three narrow escapes, 
also, en route; and having come with the Gulf 
Stream at a tremendous pace nearly the whole 
way, — the Stormy Petrel made her third entry 
into the port of Nassau one broiling September 
afternoon, just seven weeks from the date of her 
departure for Havannah. Seven weeks : — a short 
time wherein to have purchased, stowed, and 
transported two full cargoes, and sold one; to 
have twice run the blockade of Mobile, and to, 
have twice traversed, say at a rough guess, twelve 
hundred miles of sea ! A short time for the per- 
formance of much hard work, some of it within 
the tropics. A very short time for the gaining of 
at least one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
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— and jet long enough to have wrought a sadden 
and startling change in the little port of Nassau. 

' How fnll the harbonr is!' said De Benham, 
as soon as they had passed the lighthouse. 

^ Stress of weather, I sappose,' replied the 
captsun. ' Atlantic storms, of which we have seen 
nothing in the Galf.' 

De Benliam shook his head. 

' I don't think so/ he said. ' Look there !' 

And he pointed to a little knot of steamers, one 
or two Terjr small, one almost as large as the 
Stormy Petrel; some painted grey or green; one 
fnnereally black, like a gigantic gondola; all with 
low raking funnels ; all bare of yards, like them- 
selves; all obviously bent upon the same busi- 
ness. 

The captain did look — uttered an exclamation 
-looked again — swept the harbour with his glass, 
and, grimly smiling, said:— 

' Well, in future, at all events, we shan't want 
for company.* 

And that was just it. The Stormy Petrel was 
henceforth but one among others. Till now she 
had been, if not the very first to run the blockade^ 
at all events the first well-appointed vessel in the 
field; but while she was making these two first 
trips, other speculators had waked up to the 
golden opportunity; other boats had been put into 
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trim for the same purpose ; and blockade-running, 
as a trade, had set in suddenly, in right good 
earnest. And what a change the new trade had 
wrought for Nassau I But seven weeks ago, and 
there were not more than three or four vessels in 
port ; but seven weeks ago, and, except when the 
whole town turned out to stare at the Stormy 
Petrely or when the band played in the evenings, 
there would scarcely be seen a score of people on 
the quays together. And now — now here were 
steamers at anchor, steamers unshipping their 
cotton alongside the wharves; a whole fleet of 
dingy colliers; merchant - vessels taking in the 
cotton brought off by the steamers ; other merchant- 
vessels fresh from Liverpool, Lisbon, or Bordeaux, 
discharging their own cargoes of goods and am- 
munition, presently to be re-transported for Con- 
federate uses ; small boats in shoals plying to and 
fro; cotton bales piled upon the quays; crowds 
of busy strangers, stevedores, sailors more or less 
drunk, with their pockets full of dollars ; Yankee 
spies, sharks, sharpers and traders of every de- 
scription thronging to and fro, over-filling the one 
hotel and all the lodging-houses and taverns in 
the town, and keeping the little port in a perpetual 
uproar. 

Much of this — of the general press and bustle 
of business, both on shipboard and on land — was 
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plainly to be seen even from the somewhat distant 
point at which the captain cast anchor; and a 
very unexpected sight it was in the eyes of all 
on board* 

' Nebber see nuf&n like this in Nassau afore, 
sar/ said the black pilots scratching his woolly 
pate in sheer amazement. ^ Nassau berry dull 
place: no business — no 'musement — no money. 
All 'live now, by golly 1' 

Then De Benham began to look round, won- 
dering whether Mr. Hardwicke's promised ship, 
the Sabrina, were among these numerous arrivals ; 
and then, just as before, he had the quarter-boat 
lowered, and went ashore for letters. Alas for the 
mutability of things human I The quays were 
lined with gazers when last the Stormy Petrel, 
laden with cotton half way up her funnel, made 
her appearance in those waters; and a crowd 
gathered about the landing-place to greet and 
question De Benham as soon as his foot should 
touch the shore. He had felt himself to be quite 
a hero then; but now it was over. There was 
no more prestige for the Stormy Petrel, or those 
belonging to her. The crowd was there, it is 
true; but it was a crowd blasd of blockade-run- 
ning, intent upon its own affairs, too busy to give 
more than a passing glance to any fresh comer, 
whether man or steamer. 
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So De Benham landed^ feeling that he was a 
hero in Nassau no longer ; but little guessing that 
there was something better than the popularity of 
an hour in store for him — ^little guessing that the 
first face he should see at the top of the steps^ 
the first voice he should hear in joyous greetings 
would be the face and voice of Archibald Blyth. 

* Dear old fellow, welcome to Nassau I You 
didn't expect to see me, did you?' 

' Archie !' 

* Yes — Archie, and no mistake I I've been 
watching you all across the bay. I was on the 
point of coming off to you, and then I saw the 
boat being lowered^ and I knew it was best to 
wait.' 

De Benham, with unwonted warmth, grasped 
his friend's hands in both his own. 

' You here ?' he said. * I can scarcely believe 
it. It seems too good to be true.' And then, a 
pudden chill of apprehension sweeping over him: 
— * There's — there's nothing wrong?' he faltered. 

* Wrong ? Bless your heart, no. Every- 
thing's right, and everybody's right. I've two 
letters for you, and lots of newspapers. Here 
are the letters, one from Mr. Hardwicke and the 
other from Mrs. Debenham. I went up to see her 
the night before I left London, and she's quite 
well — never better, she says. Wants you back. 
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of course. So did I, awfully^ till I got the chance 
of coming after you.' 

' You came out with the Sahrinay of course/ 
said De Benham^ as they strolled away, arm in 
arm, to a less frequented part of the quays* 

' Yes — I applied for my six weeks ; and then 
old Josiah asked me when I had heard from you, 
and so on, and ended by offering me the trip out 
here, passage free. Wasn't it good of him ? ' 

'It was kind, certainly; and I, at least, am 
heartily grateful to him.' 

Archie's eyes glistened with pleasure. 

* I'm so glad it isn't a bore to you, my coming 
in this way,' he said, simply. 

' A bore ! ' echoed De Benham. ' Dear old 
fellow, it 's worth any money to have you 1 And 
now tell me all about it — ^how long have you been 
here, and what have you been doing ? ' 

* Well, I've been here nearly a week, and I've 
done nothing but sit in a cold bath all day and eat 
ices. Good heavens, what a temperature I I never 
knew what heat meant before.' 

* You should try Cuba,' said De Benham. 

' Thank you — Nassau's enough for one while. 
But the voyage was delightful. Commend me to 
a sailing vessel, I say. Why the Sabrina came 
over the sea like a swan I There she is — riding at 
anchor — that graceful -looking three-master out 
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yonder, with the red and white private signal 
flying at the main Royal mast-head. 

De Benham examined the ship through his 
glass. It was a capital glass, bought at Havannah, 
and would have served him at thrice the distance 
to criticize the gilded water-nymph, and read the 
words * Sabrina — London,' which glittered on the 
good ship's prow. 

'Must you go back in her?' asked De 
Benham. 

' Not if you can give me anything to do,' re- 
plied Archie, eagerly. 'Hardwicke said if I 
found I could be useful to you, I might stay as 
long as you wanted me.' 

* That 's fine I And I can give you plenty to 
do. You shall be supercargo's clerk — I've wanted 
one badly enough, the whole time.' 

*ni be anything you please,' said Archie, 
radiant with delight. 

And then they talked of Temple's adventures, 
and of the war, and of all that had happened since 
they parted. Archie had the latest news to tell, 
and from him De Benham learned how Fort 
Hatteras had been taken by General Butler on the 
29th of August, with a loss to the Confederates of 
seven hundred prisoners and one thousand stand 
of arms. 

*It will be a protracted struggle,' said De 
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Benham. ^ AH desperate daring on the one side^ 
all dogged resolve on the other; but the South 
must go down^ and the North must win^ in the 
long run.' 

' We don't think so in England/ said Archie. 

* You will think so when you have made the 
next run with me to Charleston/ replied the other. 
* You will see why it must be so. The Confede- 
rates are splendid fellows ; but there will come a 
point beyond which their resources cannot carry 
them. Now the resources of the North are prac- 
tically inexhaustible ; and besides that, your Yan- 
kee is made of that indomitable stuff that never 
knows when it is beaten.' 

And then he told Archie of the Northener 
whom he had seen attacked by four Southerners 
upon that very quay; and who, though menaced 
with a knife and himself unarmed^ would fain 
have ' fit the fight out/ let the odds be what they 
might. 

' And yet/ he added, laughing, ^ that same 
fellow would have bought up my first cargo of 
cotton, without caring one jot for the breach of 
the law. By Jove I here's the man himself. Did 
you ever see such a thorough Jonathan ?' 

' He's coming to speak to you/ said Archie. 

* Ah, he wants to propose a ** deal" of some 
sort, depend on it' 
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The Boston man came up, grave and business- 
like. 

* Wa'al, sir/ he said, * I reckon yew find some 
difference in this port since your last visit ? Nas- 
sau has become the centre of a new trade, sir — 
an illicit trade; but a trade that will increase, 
sir, every day. No nation on airth, sir, can effec- 
tually blockade three thousand miles of coast' 

* There must, no doubt, be points at which 
such a blockade will be inoperative,' said De 
Beuham. 

* Sir, it is impossible it should be otherwise. In 
the meanwhile, foreseeing that this port is likely to 
be pretty tolerably crowded for some time to come, 
I hev laid down a patent slip at Victoria Creek, 
jest round that pint yonder, about a mfle from 
whar we air standing. If your vessel wants refit- 
ting or repairing at any time, sir, I shall be happy 
to dew my best for you.' 

And with this he gave De Benham his card, 
bowed, and walked away. 

The young men burst into a roar of laughter 
as soon as he was out of hearing. 

* And that,' said Archie, * is Yankee patriotism I 
What'^ the fellow's name ?' 

' « Wilbur H. Sakem." ' 
' Then I should think Mr. Wilbur H. Sakem 
will find himself rather strictly dealt with, if ever 
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his Government chances to hear of this little 
speculation.' 

' Aje; bnt yon mnst not think, becanse he 
cannot resist making dollars when dollars are to 
be made, that onr friend is devoid of patriotism/ 
said De Benham. 'Ask him to repair a Con- 
federate boat, and he wonld refuse, though it were 
the best bargain ever offered. Tender payment in 
Confederate bank-notes, and he would not touch 
them with a pair of tongs. Pit him against any 
number of armed Confederates, and he would not 
only fight them, but, like the doughty warrior in 
the old ballad, if both his legs were smitten off, 
he'd fight upon his stumps.' 

' You make him out to be a hero.' 

' Because the vein of heroism is actually there ; 
imbedded, perhaps, in much base metal, but still 
there, an inherent part of the man's nature. Aye, 
and inherent, not only in the nature of Wilbur 
H. Sakem, but inherent in the whole universal 
Yankee nature, which is more to the purpose.' 

' But what about the worship of the almighty 
dollar? There is nothing very heroic in that' 

' Well,' replied De Benham, ' there is even a 
symbolic element mixed up with the worship of 
the almighty dollar. Dollar is power, and power 
is national greatness : so, even here, patriotism is 
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touched at a tangent. The truth is^ Archie^ that 
those littlenesses and absurdities which we love to 
classify under the head of Yankeeisms are for the 
most part mere surface-traits, after all, and overlay 
much that is admirable. The more a man sees of 
the American people — whether Federal or Con- 
federate, Northerners or Southerners — the more 
clearly he recognises the generous, the fearless, the 
patriotic, nay, I am not afraid to say the heroic, 
side of their national character.' 

Talking thus — now of great public questions, 
now of events and persons interesting only to 
themselves — the friends strolled to and fro under 
the trees in the promenade till nearly sunset, 
and afterwards dined together at the hotel — now 
crowded, and noisy, and exorbitantly dear. 

* YouVe no idea what it will cost,' said Archie, 
dismayed, when De Benham ordered a private 
room and called for terrapin soup, canvas-backed 
ducks, and other rarities entered (unpriced) upon 
the bill of fare. * I dined here the first day, know- 
ing no better ; but I have never dared to repeat 
the experiment. I had to pay five dollars for a 
chicken, a plate of stewed oysters, and half a pint 
of sherry. A bottle of champagne, I am told, costs 
twenty-five shillings.' 

De Benham laughed. 
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' My dear fellow,' he said, ' I don't care what 
anything costs. We will have champagne and 
Ch&teau Marganx, too, every day we are in 
Nassau, though the price should be double twenty- 
five shillings a bottle. You are my guest, you 
know, and I must make much of you. I am a 
rich man now.' 

And, for the first time, he tasted the pleasure 
of wealth. It was delightful to see Archie's honest 
face at the other side of the table, to spend money 
on him, to fSte him, to have him for a guest. 
Never had he felt that he loved his friend so well ; 
never had friendship in itself seemed so good and 
pleasant to him. A man might be forced to re- 
nounce love. Many men were forced to renounce 
it; and did renounce it, missing it, and living 
solitary all their lives through. But no man was 
called upon to renounce friendship. That treasure 
— ^the treasure of Archie's friendship, so faithful, 
so devoted, so unselfish — was at all events his 
own, to have and to keep while he deserved it. 
And he resolved that he would deserve it He 
resolved that he would be good to Archie — as good 
as he knew how to be — his whole life long. 

'It was the pleasantest surprise I ever had, 
old fellow, seeing your face to-day at the top of 
the landing-place,' he said, presently. ' Trinquons 
done. What is it that B^ranger says ? — 
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* " L'amitie qui trinque pour boire, 

Boit bien plus encore pour trinquer I " ' 

And then they chinked their glasses across the 
table, once, twice, thrice. Not for many and 
many a month had Archie seen De Benham so 

gay. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PERILS ON SHOBE. 

To go back to Charleston — hospitable, excitable, 
Madeira-consuming Charleston — seemed to those 
on board the Stormy Petrel like going back into 
the society of old friends. It was, however, a 
pursuit of society under difficulties ; and the diffi- 
culties, as they speedily discovered, were much 
greater than on the occasion of their first visit 
If bold blockade-runners had increased and mul- 
tiplied, so also had the blockading squadron 
become more numerous and more vigilant These 
vessels, which cruised off the coast by day, drew 
in round the mouth of the harbour, forming a 
close double cordon, at night; while up and 
down, between and about them, hovered a swarm 
of gunboats — swift, wasp -like, carrying for the 
most part only a single gun, and so small as to 
be invisible beyond gun-shot range after dark. 
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An elaborate system of signals^ by means of 
coloured lights, was now also established through- 
out the squadron ; so that, except on very dark 
or foggy nights, a blockade-runner was beset by 
dangers. Still, despite these dangers, the race 
increased and multiplied, and, on the whole, 
prospered. Some, of course, were captured ; some, 
to avoid capture, were run ashore and fired by 
their own crews ; some, though detected and pur- 
sued, escaped by dint of sheer speed and daring. 
But the majority, being purposely constructed for 
the work, succeeded, at all events, in making 
several runs before their day of disaster came 
upon them. So enormous were the profits to be 
made upon all that a boat carried in, as well as 
upon the cotton she brought out, that it paid w^ell 
in these days only to make two round trips in 
safety, and suffer for it on the third. 

The Stormy Petrel, however, having taken in 
the cargo brought by the SaMna, and being once 
more confided to the skilful pilotage of Mr. 
Zachary Polter, started bravely upon her third 
trip, nothing daunted by the additional perils of 
the way. Nor had her good luck yet deserted her. 
Thanks to her build and a moonless night — thanks, 
also, to the misfortunes of a fellow blockade-run- 
ner, which was being hotly chased in an opposite 
direction just at that critical moment when the 
VOL. n. N 
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Stormy Petrel was making for the bar — she again 
got through triumphantly. 

Then came Charleston quajs^ Charleston sol- 
diering, Charleston hospitality and universal good- 
fellowship. Then^ also^ came the old business of 
selling and buying, unshipping and stowing, aU 
oyer again. Had it not been for the excitement of 
danger at sea, and fortune-making on shore, De 
Benham would soon have wearied of it. As it 
was, the details of the trade, the chaffering and 
bargaining, were infinitely distasteful to him. 
There were even times when he found himself on 
the verge of being bored. Still no man, however 
uncommercially disposed, can incur much risk of 
boredom when he is making money faster than he 
can count it ; and De Benham calculated that he 
was now earning at the rate of more than twenty 
thousand pounds a month. 

' It is a magnificent life,' said Archie, to whom 
everything was new and delightful. 

' It is a life of great excitement, and great un- 
certainty,' replied De Benham. 

* Awfully jolly, though — regular game of spe- 
culation!' 

* Well, it is the roulette table plm the Parrott 
gun, the overcharged boiler, and the New York 
prison. You may call that "awfully jolly." I 
don't. It is not pleasant to be always running 
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away, in the first place ; and it is extremely dis- 
agreeable, in the second place, to serve as a mere 
target for long-range practice without firing a single 
shot in return.' 

' Why shouldn't you carry an Armstrong, and 
return their litde compliments now and then?' 
asked Archie, innocently. 

' Because, my dear fellow, that would constitute 
piracy on the high seas, and we have no mind to 
be hung.' 

In the meanwhile, Archie amused himself from 
morning till night. The dinner-parties, the iced 
drinks, the brass bands, the marching to and fro, 
the very cotton and cotton-stores, charmed him with 
all the charm of novelty. Having nothing to gain 
and nothing to lose, the risks of the run only 
added to the pleasure of the excursion; and not 
even the New York prison — supposing it were, 
indeed, his fate to be lodged there — would have 
troubled him much ; at all events, as regarded him- 
self. Would he not, in such case, see New York 
for nothing? 

De Benham, as the commercial representative 
of a great London house, found himself flted 
wherever he went in these times — f^ted at Ha- 
vannah; fSted at Mobile; but nowhere f£ted so 
cordially and persistently as at Charleston. The 
South Carolinians had lost none of taeir gay self- 
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confidence since he was last among them ; but 
were still boasting loudly of Bull Run^ and pro- 
phesying victories to come. Touching their losses 
at Fort Hatteras they said little^ and seemed to 
care less. Their hospitality5 at all events^ was as 
profuse as ever. Besides, they never forgot that 
De Benham first ran the blockade of their harbour 
in quest of the cotton for which they then had no 
other buyers ; or that it was on board the Stormy 
Petrel that one of their leading citizens found a safe 
passage home from England. Archie, who came 
in for his share of all the pleasant things going, 
never went into so much society in his life, as 
during that delightful fortnight in Charleston. 

Especially agreeable to them both was tho 
house of Colonel Ashby, who was a near neigh- 
bour of Senator Shirley and a great man in the 
War Department. Now Colonel Ashby was a 
widower and the father of three daughters, all 
cultivated, all young, all swift in repartee and 
fearless in conversation, as American ladies arc 
wont to be. Their names were Janet, Elinor, and 
Diana. Janet was the youngest ; perhaps also the 
least attractive. Certainly, the least brilliant. 
Elinor and Diana were both very beautiful, after 
that delicate, highly-wrought, spiritual type, which 
we in England are only just beginning to recognise 
as the special inheritance of Transatlantic woman- 
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hood. And they were not only very beautiful, 
but they were very much alike, and both enthu- 
siastically patriotic. But of the beauty and en- 
thusiasm of Diana Ashby, some brief mention, it 
may be remembered, has already been made in 
these pages. 

She it was who said that whether England 
came to them as an ally or held aloof as a neutral, 
there was no man * or woman, either' in all those 
Southern States, who for the honour of the Stars 
and Bars was not ready to die twice over. De 
Benham had often thought of those words since, 
and of how her eyes darkened and flashed as she 
spoke them; for Diana Ashby's eyes changed 
colour strangely at times. They were superb 
eyes, too — large, luminous, unfaltering; and, for 
their colour, of a deep, clear grey, inclining more 
to blue than brown. Yet there were moments 
when that blueish grey vanished from them alto- 
gether, and they became quite black — black as 
the blackest Spanish eyes that ever glowed under 
a mantilla. This transformation, however, only 
came upon them in flashes, and never for any topic 
save that of her country and her country's cause. 

To hear Diana Ashby's low clear voice once 
more, to watch for the faint colour rising in her 
cheek and for the coming of that strange black 
lightning in her e^'es, were not among the least 
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pleasant of De Benham's anticipations when again 
the fiood^tide carried the Stormy Petrel over the 
bar of Charleston harbour. 

It has been said that there were pleasant things 
going in these days — excursions to the camps and 
batteries^ luncheon-parties, dinner-parties, evening- 
parties, and the like ; and, somehow, De Benham 
contrived to find more leisure for such outings 
than heretofore. At Uavannah, to be sure, his 
work was difficult, and at Mobile he was among 
strangers ; while here he could rely on the 
promptitude and good faith of Messrs. Harper, 
Prideaux, and Barbiickle, and those connected 
with them. At all events, he now went a good 
deal into society — especially into the society fre- 
quented by Colonel Ashby's daughters. 

One evening — it was at the Ashbys' own 
house, after dinner — Archie revealed the fact that 
De Benham could play. He revealed it to Janet, 
the youngest of the sisters, with whom he had 
fallen into a way of turning over photograph- 
books, loitering in conservatories, and talking con- 
fidential chit-chat — that sort of pleasant chit-chat 
that means nothing, but is, perhaps, therefore, all 
the pleasanter. 

*Play?' said Janet Ashby. 'What does he 
play?' 
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* Anything — everything — Beethoven, Mozart^ 
Mendelssohn — whatever you put before him.' 

^ Then the piano, I suppose, is his instrument' 
*Yes — and the violin; and the organ. And 

then he extemporises .... you should hear him 

extemporise!' 

* But your friend must be a genius, Mr. Blyth I' 

* He is a genius — that^s just it,' replied Archie, 
warmly. * And he's not only a musical genius — 
he^s a great linguist ; and he has the most extra- 
ordinary talent for commerce. You can't think. 
Miss Ashby, what a wonderful fellow he is!' 

* He is very fortunate, whoever he may be, if 
all his friends appreciate him so thoroughly,' said 
Elinor Ashby, coming up behind her sister's chair. 

* May I ask where this genius is to be found?' 

* It is Mr. Debenham, Nelly,' replied the other. 

* Mr. Blyth says that he is such a great musician — 
do ask him to play.' 

So Elinor Ashby went up and asked him ; and 
De Benham, who had scarcely touched an instru- 
ment of any kind since his abandonment of the 
profession, would fain have excused himself. 

* I am out of practice,' he pleaded. ' I have 
not played for months.' 

But then Diana Ashby added her entreaties to 
those of her sister, and he yielded. 
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He played first a wild prelude of John Sebas- 
tian Baches — a stormy, impetuous torrent of notes, 
followed by a chain of ponderous chords that 
crashed out, one by one, upon the ear, like the 
falling of forest trees smitten by the tempest. 
Then, leading away into a h'ghter measure, he 
ended with a capriccio by Chopin; one of the 
daintiest, airiest, most fantastic inventions of that 
ethereal genius — a capriccio that Ariel might 
have played amid the charmed glades of Pro- 
sperous island, or Puck and his fellows have gam- 
bolled to hy moonlight for the delectation of Nick 
Bottom, the weaver. And still, as his fingers fied 
over the keys, lacking none of their wonted fire 
or facility, De Benham felt the old, passionate, 
inborn love of his art, the old God-given in- 
spiration, welling up in his heart — welling up 
imperiously, irresistibly, with a yearning that 
was almost pain. And with it also came that 
glowing sense of power that goes with all really 
fine playing, and is the player's own exceeding 
great reward. 

So, having once begun, he felt that he would 
gladly have gone on for hours ; and he rose from 
the piano with a sigh. But they would not let 
him leave off so. They implored him to resume 
his seat, and begged for more. 
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' Play something of your own, Mr. Debenham/ 
said Diana Ashby. 

* I fear I can remember nothing.' 

* Let your fingers remember for you.' 

* Ah, that would never do I If I were once to 
let my fingers have their own way, they would 
run ofi^ with me altogether; and heaven only 
knows when they would stop. Perhaps never ! ' 

* We are quite ready, sir, to take the conse- 
quences,' said Colonel Ashby, laughing. * We'll 
naturalise you, in that case, as a citizen of the Con- 
federate States.' 

* I think you will have the worst of the bargain. 
Colonel Ashby,' replied De Benham, with an in- 
voluntary glance towards the beautiful Diana. 

It was possible, certainly, he thought, to con- 
ceive a harder fate. 

Then, being again entreated, he played ^ Dixie's 
Land,' their own much-beloved Southern melody ; 
making it the theme of a marvellous improvisation 
— such an improvisation as none there present had 
ever heard before — now giving it out simply and 
plaintively, like the singing of a sorrowful, solitary 
voice ; now apparelling it in harmonies ^ rich and 
strange' and treating it as a solemn chorale ; now 
breaking it up into detached phrases; playing 
with it ; inverting it ; chasing it from key to key ; 
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dressing it in all kinds of fanciful disguises ; over- 
laying it with dazzling cadenzas ; and working it 
up at the last into a grand triumphal march^ in 
which his breathless listeners seemed to hear the 
tramp of battalions and the chanting of victorious 
thousands. 

When he had done, there was silence — silence 
for some seconds; and then his hosts and their 
friends came crowding round the piano, all thanks 
and eager admiration. Diana Ashbj, however, 
said nothing. She waited till the rest had said 
their say; and by-and-by, when they were all 
occupied with other matters and the servants were 
handing about iced coflFee, she turned to De Ben- 
ham and said : — 

' It seems almost sacrilegious, Mr. Debenham, 
that you, an Englishman, should interpret our na- 
tional music in tliis wonderful way. Only one of 
our own people ought to stir our hearts likef that' 

* What reply can I make to such a compli- 
ment ? ' said De Benham. 

* I think we are bound to impress you, for the 
sake of the cause, whether you will or no — natu- 
ralise you, as my father suggested, and turn you 
into a citizen of the Confederate States.' 

'But I am one, in a certain sense, already/ 
replied De Benham. 'The artist is a citizen of 
the world.* 
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' Of the old world, I fear/ she said quickly. 
' Of that world which was the cradle of the arts 
— not of our new world, with its material needs 
and its efforts after material progress.' « 

' Well, the artist, perhaps, takes but a languid 
interest at all times in mere material progress — I 
mean in that sort of progress that is represented 
by steam-ploughs, baby-jumpers, and sewing ma- 
chines; but he sympathises with patriotism and 
self-devotion, wherever they are to be found.' 

*It is sympathy that we covet,' said Miss 
Ashby ; * that, above and beyond all else.' 

And then she turned to the old subject of the 
war, and of the feeling with which it was re- 
garded in England, and of the reasons why the 
English Government should, must, and ought to 
come to the aid of the Seceded States. 

* It is for your interest to do so,' she argued. 

' Nations, like individuals, sometimes overlook 
their interests," said De Benham, seeking refuge 
in generalities, but wishing, with all his heart, 
that the lady would not drive him to talk poli- 
tics. 

* Not commercial nations, when their commer- 
cial prosperity is at stake I ' 

* Our commercial prosperity does not hinge 
upon cotton only,' said De Benham, smiling. 
^Besides, that is not all. Setting questions of 
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interest aside^ our people and our pens are alike 
in favour of peace.' 

' Yet but a few years ago you took up arms 
for the Turk, with whom you have nothing in 
common — neither blood, nor religion, nor com- 
merce; and it was only yesterday that your vo- 
lunteers were mounting the red shirt in Sicily. 
Whereas we are your own kith and kin, speaking 
your own tongue, descended from your own Cava- 
liers, inseparably connected with you in a thousand 
ways— to say nothing of growing the cotton which 
gives employment to millions of your people/ 

De Benham groaned in spirit. He was so 
weary of being reminded of those odd millions of 
cotton operatives I 

* But that is nearlv all true of the Northerners, 
as well,' said he. * They also are of our own blood 
— they also speak our language — with them, also, 
we maintain a great international trade.' 

* You are a Unionist, Mr. Debenham 1 ' ex- 
claimed Miss Asliby, her cheek flushing, her hand 
grasping the chair-arm, in act to rise. 

De Benham looked at her, almost silenced — not 
by her indignation, but by the splendour of her 
beauty. 

* Indeed, no,' he said. ' I am speaking imper- 
sonally — putting my own opinions altogether aside, 
and trying to show you in what different lights 
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this question may be viewed on the other side of 
the Atlantic. There are many reasons why we 
English should hesitate to plunge into a great war. 
There is the terrible cost in blood and money; 
there is the still further check to our commerce; 
there are our Canadian colonies to be defended; 
and • . . .' 

He hesitated. He could not utter the thought 
that was in his mind. He could not say to her, 
— ' Gallant and chivalrous as you are, descended 
from old English Cavaliers as you are, cotton- 
growers as you are, your cause is stained with 
the sin of slavery ; and on the side of slavery we 
may not, and will not, fight.' It was impossible 
that he should say this to Diana Ashby ; so he 
broke off abruptly. 

'And your sympathy for us is not strong 
enough to outweigh all those considerations,' she 
said bitterly. 

* Not at present,' he replied, * if I may judge 
from the tone of such English papers as I have 
^^^n of late.' 

* Well, we can but go on as we have begun 
— alone. And we shall go on, to the last 
breath.' 

And with this, she rose and swept away into 
the next room; and Debenham felt that some 
shade of displeasure against himself was mingled 
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with the bitterness of her speech and the manner 
of her departure. 

A few minutes later^ when the guests were all 
taking leave^ he again found himself for a moment 
alone with her. 

' Miss Ashby/ he said^ ' you must not mistake 
me. I was speaking just now for England — not 
for myself.' 

* What would you say, then, Mr. Debenham, 
if you spoke for yourself? * asked the lady. 

' I would tell you that I am not a free man ; 
that my hands are tied ; that I am vowed to a duty 
which it will consume all the best years of my life 
to fulfil, and to which every other consideration 
must yield, for me. But I would also tell you that 
if it were not for that sacred obligation — if my life 
were my own to fling away; which it is not — then 
I would mount the palmetto tree and draw my 
sword for the Stars and Bars to-morrow.' 

* Would you, indeed, do this, for my dear 
country's sake ? ' she exclaimed eagerly. 

And as she spoke, that look came into her eyes, 
that dark and dazzling fire, taking away his breath 
and his prudence together. 

' I would do it, at all events, for yours,' he 
liaidy dropping his voice almost to a whisper. 

Miss Ashby coloured crimson, and, Archie 
coming up at that moment to make his bow. 
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she wished them both^ somewhat formally^ good- 
night. 

* That Janet Ashby is the sweetest girl I ever 
saw in my life/ said Archie enthusiastically, as 
they walked back to their hotel in the moon- 
light. 

* Beware, my friend, beware of pitfalls,^ replied 
De Benham. ' The sweetest girl that breathes in 
Charleston city must be the sourest of sour grapes 
for thee — or me.* 

' I don't see that,' said Archie. 

* No ? Would you be prepared, then, to turn 
Confederate for her ; or to run the blockade each 
time you paid her a visit ? ' 

* Well, no — not exactly.' 

* Neither would I, my dear fellow^ Perhaps, 
on the whole, it is as well that we must be off again 
to-morrow night. These beautiful Southerners are 
dangerous neighbours.' 

And then, for the rest of the way, he went 

singing: — 

* If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be ? ' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE FOBTUNE OF WAB. 

De Benham was right when be said that it was 
perhaps well for Archie and himself that thej 
should be off again on the morrow. Men who 
live with ^ one foot on sea and one on shore ' be- 
come, by the mere force of circumstances, more 
susceptible than other men to the influence of such 
bright eyes as they chance to encounter on terra 
jirma ; and it was by no means desirable that either 
should suffer himself to be slain by the bright eyes 
of a demoiselle Ashby. De Benham, at all events, 
had no mind to be so slain. Next to the misfor- 
tune of being captured by a Federal cruiser, no 
accident that could befall him would, as he well 
knew, so impede his labours and mar his prospects 
as an engagement, or anything approaching to 
an engagement, with Diana Ashby^ Her lover, 
of all men, must be devoted like herself to her 
country's cause ; must, most unquestionably, mount 
the palmetto tree and fight for the Stars and Bars. 
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No alien would Lave a chance with her — unless, 
indeed, he became, in very truth and earnest, a 
naturalised citizen of the Confederate States. This 
De Benham knew that he would never do. He 
knew that he would never lay down his coronet, 
renounce his ancient title, give up his native Eng- 
land and every hope of winning back tlie fiefs and 
lordships of his ancestors, for any eyes, blue or 
black. Transatlantic or otherwise. . . . No; 
not if they were the brightest that ever rained 
influence on knight or poet. It behoved him, 
then, above all things, not to fall in love with 
the eldest Miss Ashby— and he felt that he was 
fast drifting that way. It was, indeed, well that 
he should be off and away before he drifted 
farther. 

And now they were again on the point of start- 
ing. Hitherto all had gone well with them — so 
well, that the ship's crew began to boast that the 
Stormy Petrel was born to good luck and proof 
against all those perils that blockade-runners were 
heirs to. Two round trips had been made in 
-safety, and the half of another. Three full cargoes 
of miscellaneous stores had been sold at an almost 
fabulous rate of profit. Two of cotton were even 
now on their way to Liverpool, on board the 
Sahnna ; and a third was just bought, stowed on 
board the Stormy Petrel, and ready for the run. 

VOL. V, 
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The blockade-runner, it is needless to say, had iit 
the meanwhile paid her expenses ten times over- 
It was no wonder that captain and crew, higldy 
salaried as they were, should exult and make 
meny. 

This time, however, De Benham felt more than 
commonly anxious, and even somewhat depressed. 
Diana Ashby counted, perhaps, for something in 
the matter. He told himself that she certainly did 
so, and that he was a fool for his pains. H^ 
would not for one moment allow, even to his own 
thoughts, that his depression had in it anything of" 
that vague uneasiness that goes by the ugly name 
of evil presentiment And yet, in his secret heart,, 
he would have given much to put off the start for 
just twenty-four hours longer. Had any cause 
for doing so presented itself^ his relief of mind 
would have been great. Could he even have de- 
vised any reasonable pretext for delay, he would 
have put that pretext forward, and have acted 
upon it unhesitatingly. But with these unacknow- 
ledged presentiments and anxieties, Diana Ashby's- 
eyes (bright as they were, and reluctant as he was. 
to turn away from the sphere of their brightness), 
had substantially nothing whatever to do. 

By eleven a.m. of the day following the events 
last related, the Stormy Petrel had taken in her 
coal and gone down to the old point below Castle- 
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Pinckney, to be searched and smoked as before. 
At seven p.m. they were to weigh anchor, so as to 
be ready to go over the bar as soon as it was dark* 
In the meanwhile, Polter had to go to head-quar- 
ters to get posted up in the signals; and for De 
Benham there were papers to be signed, farewell 
visits to be paid, and so forth. Among the farewell 
visits, last on the list, but certainly not last in im- 
portance, came that which was due to Colonel 
Ashby and his daughters. 

Colonel Ashby was from home, but they found 
the ladies in the garden — a charming garden, all 
grass down to the water's edge and dotted over 
with clumps of spreading trees; yet less like a 
garden, than a conier taken from a well-kept Eng- 
lish park. And there were rocking-chairs, and 
pieces of matting, and a table covered with book» 
and needlework, set out in the shade. De Benham 
thought, as the black footman ushered him and 
Archie across the lawn, that he had never seen a 
more exquisite picture than was made by this 
group of beautiful young women sitting together in 
their white dresses, with the deep gloom of the 
trees behind them, the green grass at their feet,, 
and the glowing sky above. It was a picture that, 
might have been painted by Watteau or Lancret ;. 
or, better still, by our own gentle English Stot- 
hard. 
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* But it is not good-bye for lonjr/ said Elinor 
Ashby, when, after sitting for some little time, the 
visitors rose to say farewell. * You are only going 
to Nassau ? ' 

* We are only going to Nassau,' replied De 
Benham ; * but our vessel must undergo certain 
necessary repairs before we venture on another 
trip ; and while that is being done, I hope to run 
home to England for a week or so.' 

* But you will come out again when the 
Stormy Petrel is ready, and then we shall see you 
back in Charleston ?' 

' If the blockade does not, in the meanwhile, 
become too stringent. I have heard rumours of a 
stone fleet to be sunk across the mouth of the 
harbour.' 

* Do not believe it, Mr. Debenham,' exclaimed 
Diana Ashby. * They dare not do it ! ' 

* The question, I fear, is not whether they dare 
do it, but whether they can do it,' said De Ben- 
ham. 

* Then be assured that they cannot do it — that 
we will not suflcr them to do it. Do you think, 
Mr. Debenham, that our Southern men will stand 
passively by and see our noble harbour — God's 
own gift to those who go down to the sea in ships 
— destroyed for ever V 
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* Not, certainly, if the most dauntless gallantry 
on shore can prevent it/ 

^ You mean that we want a naval force ; but 
we shall have our own iron-clads and gunboats 
before long/ 

They were now strolling towards the house, 
and De Benham, pausing for a moment as if to 
look back at the view over the harbour, contrived 
to linger somewhat in the rear. 

* Will you not give me something before I go ?' 
he said, presently. * Something to keep — I will 
not say ; to remind me of the happy hours I have 
spent here, for I shall need no reminding. I shall 
remember them all my life — perhaps, only too 
well.' 

' Nay, what can I give you, Mr. Debenham?' 
asked Miss Ashby, smiling. 

'A flower — a glove — a scrap of your hand- 
writing. Anything you will 1 ' 

' You shall have a photograph in which we are 
all three grouped together, like the Graces, or the 
Fates, or, if you prefer it, like the Witches in 
Macbeth.' 

' I shall be most thankful for the photograph, 
Miss Ashby,' said De Benham ; * but — I also want 
something which shall be of you, and from you 
alone. May I — forgive my presumption I — may I 
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'liave that little knot of ribbon from your sleeve ? 
See — it hangs only by a thread.' 

She blushed — hesitated — but complied. 

• They are the Confederate colours,' she said. 
* Let them remind you, not of me, but of my coun- 
try's cause.* 

Then, without giving him time to reply, she 
called her youngest sister to her side, and begged 
her to fetch two photographs — one for each of the 
friends. 

Archie received his with profuse thanks and 
protestations, making no secret of the regret with 
which he said good-bye. 

* I'm sure I don't know how I should go away 
at all,' he said, * if it were not for the hope of 
coming back again. Tell me. Miss Janet, what I 
shall bring you from England? Do, please, say 
something — and let it be something that I shall 
have a deal of trouble to get. The more trouble it 
gives me, the better I shall like it 1' 

To which Janet Ashby, of course, replied at 
first that she wanted for nothing in heaven or 
earth ; but confessed at last, after much entreaty, 
that it was the desire of her heart to possess Mr. 
Tennyson's autograph. Whereupon Archie vowed 
that it should be hers, though he walked thrice 
round the Isle of Wight with peas in his boots to 
get it. 
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* Unboiled, you know,' he added * No hedg- 
ing, by Jove 1 All on the square.' 

In the meanwhile De Benham, having said 
farewell to the two others, was holding Diana 
Ashby's hand — holding it, indeed, much longer 
than the business of leave-taking demanded; and 
much faster, too, as if fearing she would withdraw 
it. But she made no effort to do so. 

* Good-bye,' he said, reluctantly. * Good-bye, 
Miss Ashby. Pray do not quite forget me/ 

* Good-bye, Mr. Debenham,* she replied. * All 
^ood fortune attend you.' 

'And you — and you, dear lady.' 

He fancied that her voice wavered. He glanced 
round; saw that the others were already at the 
gate; saw, too, that none were looking; bent low 
over her hand ; whispered * Forgive me ! ' raised it 
to his lips, and turned precipitately away. 

* I never was so sorry to leave a place in my 
life !' exclaimed Arcliie, when they had gone about 
a quarter of a mile on their road back to Charleston. 
* As for Janet Ashby, I 'd — I declare, I 'd do any- 
thing for her 1 ' 

' A dangerous frame of mind for any man to 
be in!' said De Benham, thinking of his own 
peril. 

' But isn't she charming ? ' 

^ My dear fellow, they are all charming — so 
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charming^ that if we get through this time, I think 
1 11 never venture over the bar of Charleston^ 
harbour again!' 

*You don't mean that?' said Archie, with a 
look of dismay. 

* Most positively.' 

* Then where will you go for the cotton?' 

* To Wilmington. It is simply taking up our 
head-quarters at the Bermudas instead of at 
Nassau; and^ from all I hear^ Wilmington is- 
easier of access, now, than Charleston. But hark! 
that was six o'clock, and we are due on board at 
seven.* 

As they were due, so they were on board to the 
minute ; and found a group of Charleston friends* 
waiting to wish them farewell. Among these were 
Colonel Ashby, Major Prideaux, and Senator 
Shirley ; the latter armed with two huge boxes of 
choice cigars, one for De Benham, and the other 
for Archie. 

*If there's smoking in Paradise,' said he,. 
* these are the cigars you may expect to find there* 
And, Mr. Debenham, I have been blocking up 
your cabin with a case of that old Madeira that you 
liked the other day at dinner. No — no — pray do 
not thank me I you sliould have six dozen dozen of 
it, if you could spare the stowage. Bon voyage /' 

Then they shook hands warmly all round ; and 
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the visitors, with much waving of hats, pulled off 
in their own boat. By half-past seven the Stormy 
Petrel was once more under way. 

Now it happened that the tide was low this 
evening, and that the navigation of the boat, owing 
to some shifting in the sandy bed of the estuary, 
was more than usually difficult. From off Cum- 
ming's Point and along the beach of Morris Island, 
they w^ere keeping as near in under the land as- 
possible, and taking soundings the whole way. 

* It 's the damdest river for sand in all creation,' 
said Mr. Zachary Polter, savagely. * Take another 
cast, mate I' 

The mate obeyed, and sung out: — * Twelve 
feet and a half.' 

* Twelve and a half — look at that, now! One 
hour later, and we couldn't hev got her threw 
nohow. Here^s six channels, and ^ 

* Twelve feet !' sung the mate. 

* About she goes 1 — six channels, and nary one 
with more than eleven foot of water at low tide — 
nor that to be keownted on! Another cast, 
mate!' 

And so, with the pilot grumbling and growling,, 
the mate casting the lead, and the dark fast 
gathering about her path, the Stormy Petrel, 
following the sinuosities of the Main Ship Channel, 
wriggled her way slowly and painfully out as far 
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as the sand-ba<; batteries, and then made ready for 
her final rush over the bar. 

And now it was night — cloudy overhead; 
somewhat raw and damp ; with a faint breath of 
north-west breeze coming and going, and a boil of 
foam upon the bar. Looking out anxiously ahead, 
it seemed to De Benham that the blockading 
isquadron formed an almost continuous chain. 

* There are more cruisers yonder than when 
we came in a fortnight ago,' he said, addressing the 
captain. 

* Not a doubt of it.' 

* And three times as many as when we made 
■our first venture.' 

The captain nodded. 

* We oughtn't to have all these bales on deck,* 
he said gravely. * The boat 's one mountain of 
<;otton — we 're safe to be seen.' 

* Do you think so ? Shall we put back, before 
it is too late ? ' 

* It is too late,' said the captain; * we're on the 
bar.' 

As the words left his lips, the Stormy Petrel 
plunged into the surf — struck the bar — recoiled — 
iseemed for one brief instant to stand still — righted — 
ploughed forward, grinding her keel into the solid 
masonry and shuddering through all her timbers — 
and slipped off into deep water. 
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* Ten minutes later, and we couldn't hev done 
it — ^not for all the dollars on airth ! ' exclaimed the 
pilot. * And now, I guess, them chaps down 
below must show what their injines air made of.' 

So, trusting wholly to good speed and good 
luck, the brave little vessel rushed out towards the 
open. 

But instantly, as if from beneath her very 
bows, a fiery thread shot up, comet-like, through 
the darkness, and broke into a crimson star high 
overhead; and then, for the first time, they saw 
that they had all but run over a tiny row-boat 
lying just outside the bar. Quick as the answering 
iiash of a duellist's pistol, a blue light broke simul- 
taneously from three points along the line of the 
cordon. The row-boat (already left far behind) 
then sent up a green rocket, and those on board 
the Stormy Petrel saw some five or six large vessels 
immediately hastening to their encounter. 

* Stop her 1 ' shouted the pilot. 

And the boat, going then at a headlong pace, 
stopped suddenly, like a pointer. 

* Reverse one injine I ' 

A creak — a wrench — a strain, like the strain- 
ing of a desperate swimmer swimming for his life 
— and the blockade-runner spun round, and made 
again for the bar. Over she dashed, as it seemed 
by mere force of speed and steam ; and in less than 
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four minutes from the moment of running out, was 
back again on the safe side of the surf line. 

Then Mr. Zachary Polter rose into a towering 
passion. 

* It 's all along of their busted signals,' said he,, 
dancing up and down the deck with rage, and 
stringing his sentences together with volleys of the 
choicest Transatlantic oaths. * They Ve fixed 'em 
up into a reg'lar code, as plain as talking ; and now 
we shall hev to lie snug for the next three or four 
hours, till the tide turns, and they 've forgotten us 
a bit — darn 'em ! ' 

* But why didn't you make a rush for it, pilot?" 
said De Benham, half angrily. 

'Make a inish for it, and them ahead of us?** 
exclaimed Mr. Polter, with inexpressible scorn. 
* Perhaps, sir, you 'd like to send 'em a note next 
time, jest to say we air coming? No, sir — if 
we'd only bin t'other side of the line, I'd hev 
shown them the cleanest pair of heels they ever 
saw in all their busted lives ; but / ain't partial to 
suicide, whativer your tastes may be. Cap'n, I '11 
thank you for a tumbler of cold brandy and water 
— pretty powerful. My nerves air con-siderably 
upset.' 

The next three or four hours went by slowly 
and heavily. Tlie Storrny Petrel drew off as close 
under the batteries as the excessive shallowness of 
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the water would permit ; and there lay, waiting. 
Captain and crew, supercargo and pilot, were alike 
disappointed and annoyed. It was their first 
iiiilure — their first stroke of anything approaching 
to ill-luck— and they knew not how to put up with 
It. The captain, to soften matters, ordered out a 
double allowance of grog. 

At length, between half-past one *and two o'clock 
A.M., Mr. Zachary Polter gave the word ; steam 
was got up again ; and they prepared for another 
start. 

The tide was now setting in with a strong, 
€ager current ; and against this current the good 
boat had to make head. So far, circumstances 
were against her. But on the other hand, a light 
mist had come up with the morning, and there 
were already fourteen feet of water on the bar: — 
important facts in their favour. 

And now, all seemed destined to go well with 
them. Gliding noiselessly above the bar, they saw 
no signal-boat this time, and were seen by none. 
The mist, though so slight and transparent, helped 
to veil them from observation, as it also helped to 
veil the enemy from their sight; and it was not till 
they were actually darting through the cordon, 
that they could see, looming vaguely to right and 
left of their course, the shadowy outlines of two 
large ships of war. Their own grey-green hull 
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and piled-up cotton bales matched too nearly, 
however, with the waves and the mist to attract 
attention ; and they flew out to sea, imchallenged. 

'We shan't see New York for nothing this 
time, by Jove !* laughed Archie, exultingly. 

* I 'm not so sure of that,' replied De Benham. 
* We've lost three hours of darkness, remember; 
and it will be broad daylight at five.' 

It was broad daylight at five — the sun shining, 
the mist clearing, the sea just ruffling before the 
breeze. About six, the breeze freshened and 
blew off the last shreds of fog. Then from three 
voices at once, the voices of De Benham, of the 
first mate, and of the watch in the crowds nest, 
there went up a sudden cry of, * Steamer ho I' 

And there, not four miles distant, was a large 
paddle-wheel steam-sloop, on their larboard bow. 

The pilot rushed to the speaking-tube; the 
captain to the engine-room ; and the good boat 
leaped under the sudden access of pressure, like a 
racer under the spur. At the same instant, the 
cruiser ran up the Stars and Stripes, wheeled about 
to give chase, and sent a shot clean over her bows. 

* Pitch them cotton-bales overboard!' shouted 
the pilot. 

And over went the cotton-bales — the precious 
cotton-bales, worth perhaps fifty, perhaps sixty, 
pounds apiece — splashing into the sea as fast as. 
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the combined efforts of every man on deck could 
heave them over the gunwales; splashing and 
plunging like lead — rising and floating like fea- 
thers — and left behind in an instant. 

Meanwhile came another shot — and another — 
and another ; all too well aimed to be pleasant. 

Suddenly, just as the blockade-runner was be-^ 
ginning every moment to make more and more 
way, something like a slight shock — a concussion, 
as it were, that seemed for a moment to thrill tha 
deck beneath their feet — was felt by all on board. 
Then, before they had time to ask themselves what 
had happened, the ship's pace slackened — she came 
to heavily against her helm (i. e. lurched half 
round) and lay broadside to the chase. 

The pilot flew to the stern ; the captain came 
rushing up from the engine-room, breathless, with 
the perspiration streaming down his face. 

* In heaven's name, what is the matter?* cried 
De Benham, seeing them both hanging over the 
gunwales. 

* Matter enough, I guess,' replied Mr. Zachary 
Polter, bringing out his words slowly and savagely, 
and shutting up his glass with a click. * One of 
them darned cotton-bales has got tangled in the 
starboard screw I We air cooked this time, and na 
mistake about it!' 

And so it was. Swept under the starboard 
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counter by the force of the waves, one of the 
-ejected cotton-bales had been caught in the sweep- 
ing blades of the screw. In a moment it was 
ripped open, and bagging, roping, and cotton were 
being whirled and twisted about the shaft. In a 
moment, the screw was hopelessly clogged, half 
the boat's speed was gone, and the game was 
up I 

De Benham turned an appealing look to the 
•captain ; but the captain only shook his head, and 
folded his arms. At this moment the cruiser fired 
again twice — one of her shots tearing through the 
water not a dozen yards in their wake. 

' There ain't nothin' for it but to lay tew with a 
good grace, cap'n,' said the pilot. 

De Benham heard, turned on his heel, and went 
aft in silence. 
-• Archie followed him. 

^ Dear old chap,' said he, the tears in his honest 
-eyes, ' I am so sorry ! * 

For a moment De Benham looked away — 
gnawing his moustache; listening with a heavy 
frown to the shrill rush of the escaping steam. 

* I expected as much,' he said, at length. * I 
felt, before we left Charleston, that we should come 
to grief this time. But, there I — it's nobody's 
fault.' 

* It's awfully hard,' said Archie. 
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* It's the fortune of war/ replied De Benham, 
bitterly. 

The Stormy Petrel was now lying passively to, 
just swaying with the swell of the sea; and they 
could already hear the approaching clatter of the 
cruiser's paddle-wheels. 

* It might have been worse/ continued De 
Benham, more to himself than to Archie. * It 
might have happened the first time — still, I wish 
we had got through this once.' 

Then, muttering again that it was * the fortune 
of war/ he went into his cabin and shut the door. 
He could not endure to be present at the sur- 
render. 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

IN DURANCE TILE. 

When De Bcnbam came out of his cabin^ he found 
the Federal commander, accompanied by two of 
his officers, a detachment of marines, and some 
twelTC or fourteen seamen, already in possession. 
Said commander — a fine, bronzed, bearded, au- 
thoritatiTe man — turned an eagle eye upon the 
newcomer. 

* Who are you, sir?' he asked, sharply. 
' I am the supercargo/ said De Benham. 

* Part owner ? ' 

* No, sir.' 

* And this young man?' pointing to Archie. 
^ Supercargoes clerk.' 

•* Good. Where is your pilot V 
IMr. Polter, his hands in hb pockets, his quid 
vn'his cheek, stepped forward. 

* Wa'al, I ainH ashamed of myself, noways,* 
«aid he. * I'm the pilot.' 
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* What's your name? Where do you come 
from?' 

* Zachary Hannibal Polter — Martha^s Vineyard 
— Massachussets.' 

The Federal captain turned towards his men. 

* Put that rebel in double irons/ he said. 

Mr. Zachary Polter gave his quid a twist, 
screwed up his mouth, and submitted. 

Then the Federal captain again addressed him- 
self to De Benham. 

* Have you any specie en board ?' he asked. 

* About eight hundred dollars.^ 

* Paper securities ? Bills of exchange ? ' 

* Some — on London and Liverpool houses.' 
^Produce them — and the specie. Lieutenant 

Kissick, accompany the prisoner and see that he 
xjonceals nothing.' Then, turning to Captain Frank 
Hay: *And you, sir, have you any gunpowder 
on board? Any munitions of war?' 

* None whatever.' 

* Hand over your papers.' 

The captain of the Stormy Petrel went to his 
-cabin for the papers, followed by the other Federal 
lieutenant. In the meanwhile, the captain of tli0 
cruiser had the whole crew up one by one, asking 
«ach man his name, age, and nation, and then 
sending them, two and two, below the gangway 
to be handcuffed. This done, and the others 
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having returned upon deck, he took possession of 
the money, and glancing over the ship's papers,, 
said : — 

* You are all Europeans, it seems — except the 
pilot' 

* We are, sir,* replied Captain Frank Hay. 
*So much the better for you — so much the 

worse for him. I shall send you all to Phila- 
delphia, to be dealt with, according to law. Lieu- 
tenant Kissick, I leave you in command of this 
vessel.' 

So saying, he went aft, and leaning against the 
binnacle, conversed with his lieutenant for some 
minutes in a low voice; giving his orders, appa- 
rently, and looking across every now and then,, 
towards his prisoners. He was then seen to hand 
over the ship's papers and De Benham's papers, 
into the custody of the new prizemaster, himself 
retaining only the specie ; and then he prepared to 
be gone. 

One by one, passing through a double file of 
marines at the head of the gangway, the crew of 
the Stormy Petrel were then conducted down the 
ship's side and removed in two large boats already 
waiting to convey them to the Federal steam- 
sloop. All were thus drafted off, excepting only 
the chief engineer, two firemen, the pilot, Archie, 
De Benham, and the captain. 
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Twelve seamen were then told off from the 
<;rew of the man-of-war, all armed. These, toge- 
ther with a huge Mexican Creole, named Manuel, 
who, being master's mate on board the sloop, was 
now deputed second in command, remained as 
prize crew on board the blockade-runner, under 
Lieutenant Kissick. 

The first watch was then set; the engineer 
And firemen were sent below under charge of an 
armed seaman ; the ship's head was put about to 
the North ; the Stars and Stripes were run up ; the 
lieutenant and mate took off their hats ; and the 
captain went back to his ship. 

* Keep that rebel in irons, Mr. Kissick ! ' were 
liis last words, as the boat pulled off. 

* Ay, ay, sir,' replied the prizemaster. 

And then the pi^isoners on board the Stormy 
Petrel were left alone with their captors. 

It was a weary day for them — a weary, heavy, 
listless day ; the air raw ; the sky dull ; the good 
boat crawling dismally along at the rate of about 
eight knots an hour. 

At two o'clock P.M. they, going northward, 
repassed within a few miles of Charleston har 
bour, sighting many vessels on the way, most of 
which were Union cruisers. With these they 
exchanged signals. No more doubling and feign- 
ing, now — no more speed — no more excitement 1 
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All dull, plodding, cheerless work, with captivity 
at the end of it. 

Archie, who could not by any possibility con- 
tinue melancholy for long together, plucked up his 
spirits in the course of an hour or so, and chatted 
quite pleasantly with the mate and the prizemaster. 
But Captain Frank Hay, who had lost his com- 
mand, and with it the best pay he had ever touched 
in his life ; and ' De Benham, who knew that the 
blockade^runner and her cargo would inevitably 
be confiscated, did not even affect to shake off the 
gloom and bitterness of their thoughts* But of 
the two, De Benhara's thoughts were the gloomiest 
and the bitterest. Captain Hay might get himself 
appointed to another blockade-runner. The trade 
was increasing; and his previous experience 
would be in his favour. But De Benham knew 
that Mr. Hardwicke would never be brought to- 
repeat the speculation. Besides, his own personal 
loss upon this very cotton now on board amounted 
to ten or twelve thousand pounds. But even that 
was as nothing compared with all that the capture 
of the Stormy Petrel entailed upon him in the loss- 
oi prestige, of future opportunities, of his employer's 
confidence. 

As for Mr. Zachary Polter, sitting, heavily 
ironed, in a dark little hole between-decks under 
lock and bar, witli only his own apprehensions ta 
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amuse him, he was, perhaps, in the worst case of 
any. 

Towards evening, the prizemaster and mate 
being busy in the captain's cabin, going over the 
supercargoes books, the ship^s papers, and so forth, 
the three prisoners at large — De Benham, Captain 
Hay, and Archibald Blyth — found themselves 
alone on the after-deck with only a single seaman 
pacing to and fro, and the man at the helm. Th» 
cook was standing at the door of the galley, in his 
shirt-sleeves, smoking his pipe. Some five or six 
of the crew were gathered about the windlass^ 
listening to a long yarn which was being spun by 
one for the entertainment of the rest. Two others 
were coming and going, sweeping down the decks> 
and so forth. In shoi*t, it was just that twilight 
interval during the dog-watches, when the crew 
are all on deck, and those who are off duty enjoy 
their only hour of leisure in the twenty-four. 
With the exception of the seaman on guard in the 
engine-room, the whole of the prize crew were now 
above deck ; but only two of these were on the 
after-deck, near the prisoners. 

Lieutenant Kissick, it should be mentioned, had 
appropriated the captain's cabin, while Manuel, the 
master's mate, had installed himself in De Ben- 
ham's. 

^Archie,* said De Benham, *go and talk to 
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that Yankee, and take off his attention. I have a 
word to say to the captain.' 

Archie did as he was bidden, and the two 
others, leaning listlessly, as it were, over the bul- 
warks, exchanged a few rapid sentences. 

* Captain Hay,* said De Benham, in a low eager 
voice, * this is a great misfortune ; but is it beyond 
remedy?' 

The Cornishman looked at him. 

* What do you mean?' he asked. 

* I mean that you and I, Mr. Blyth and the 
pilot, Davis the engineer and the two firemen, 
make seven. Seven against fourteen.* 

A dark flush mounted to the captain's swarthy 
brow ; but he said nothing. 

* It seems to me,* continued De Benham, * that 
there are always six of these men off duty and six 
on ; and the six off duty keep below in the fore- 
castle.' 

* Of course they do — port watch and starboard 
watch. That 's the rule.* 

* Then it would be easy at any moment to let 
down the hatches and secure the six below ; and 
we seven ought to be a match for the rest, in- 
cluding mate and prizemaster, the helmsman, and the 
seamen on guard in the engine-room.* 

* We *re not seven, thouorh. Can't count Davis 
or the firemen — they 're tied to the engines. Can t 
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count Polter — we couldnH set liim free till the job 
was done. Say three.' 

* Well, say three. Three against eight. We 
ought to be able, even so, to recover the command 
of the ship.' 

* I 'm ready to try, anyhow,' said the captain. 
^ There *s my hand on it.' 

* And there 's mine. Hush ! here ^s the mate.' 
The Creole came up at this moment from the 

cabin — a huge, lumpish giant of a man, with gold 
rings in his ears, and an habitual scowl. 

* What are you talking about there ?^ he said, 
suspiciously. 

* Well, Senor Manuel,' said the captain, * we're 
wondering how you mean to stow us to-night. 
You won't put us in the forecastle, I hope, along 
with the men?' 

* You '11 have to go there, or nowhere, I reckon.* 

* I 'd far sooner stop on deck,' said De Benhara. 
The Mexican grinned contemptuously. 

* You must go where the master chooses to put 
you, Mr. Supercargo,' said he, with an oath ; and 
so turned on his heel and began pacing the after- 
deck, keeping his eye upon the trio, however, and 
passing so close at every turn that they dared not 
exchange another syllable. 

Presently eight bells were struck; the first 
night-watch was set; the man at the helm and the 
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men in the engine-room were relieved; and the 
master came on deck. He then ordered a blanket 
and a piece of matting to be thrown on the floor of 
the galley^ and Captain Haj was locked in with the 
pots and pans for the night This, however, was a 
concession to his rank. De Benham and Archie 
had no alternative but to go down among the 
men. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE CASE OF MABEIBA. 

In a little vessel built for speed, like the Stormy 
l-^etrely where every inch of space was precious, it 
may be supposed that the men's quarters were 
small and comfortless enough. Now, however, 
they were more than usually crow^ded, for even the 
forecastle was blocked up with a pile of cotton- 
bales in the midst, so that there was scarcely room 
to move round in any direction. The atmosphere,, 
too, was fetid and unwholesome ; and there was a 
nauseous smell of tar and bilge-water about the 
place which made it almost unbearable. As for 
De Benham and Archie, they stretched themselves 
upon the cotton bales, and there lay, scarcely 
closing their eyes for a moment the whole night 
through. At four a.m., wjien the morning watch 
was called, they were allowed to go on deck, 
thankful for the fresh air and the dawning grey ;. 
thankful that the night had gone by and the day 
was at hand. 
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In the meanwhile, De Benham had spoken to 
Arcliie of his plan for recapturing the vessel, and 
Archie was wild to begin without the delay of an 
hour. When De Benham told him that there 
must be a delay of many hours, perhaps even of 
a day or two ; that everything must be done under 
the advice of Captain Hay ; and, above all, that 
it would be better not to make the attempt at all 
than to make it prematurely and so fail, Archie 
•chafed with impatience, and accused his friend of 
over-caution. Then De Benham told Archie that 
he was hot-headed and rash ; and so sharp words 
were spoken on both sides. But it is not easy to 
•quarrel in whispers ; and all this took place in the 
course of the night, in pitch darkness, as they lay 
on the cotton bales with six Federal seamen 
«noring within a few feet of them. So they snarled 
at one another for a moment, and went on deck at 
<lawn of day better friends than ever. 

They had been up nearly two hours before the 
cook released the captain and took possession of 
the galley. He came out, however, rubbing his 
eyes; having slept profoundly. At seven bells, 
breakfast was served; the three deck prisoners 
faring the same as the prizemaster and master's 
mate. 

The prizemaster and mate, however, took 
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their meals together in the little closet styled by 
courtesy the captain's cabin ; whereas the prisoners^ 
liad theirs served out to them in wooden pannikins- 
called ^kids/ and ate on deck. At a few minutes 
before noon, Klssick and Manuel brought out their 
sextants for the purpose of taking an observation^ 
As the sun crossed the meridian, eight bells were 
struck; the new sea-day began; and the cook,, 
having first supplied the prizemaster's table, served 
out the dinner. 

* There goes poor old Polter^s allowance,^ said 
Archie, as the cook went by presently with a key 
in one hand and a *kid' full of pea-soup and salt 
junk in the other. * I wish one could give him a 
bottle of wine to keep his heart up.' 

*By Jovel' exclaimed De Benham, ^there's- 
that case of Madeira.' 

* Ah, it's theirs now, confound them I' said 
Archie. 

* I don't believe they 've even noticed it, shoved 
away as it is under my standing bed-place.' 

' Then don't enlighten 'em,' said Archie, sitting 
cross-legged on a coil of yam, with his * kid' be- 
tween his knees, eating away vigorously. * Don't 
enlighten 'em, if you love me. They wouldn't 
give us a single bottle, depend on it' 

*I shall enlighten them, nevertheless,' replied 
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De Benham ; * and they shall be welcome to drink 
the whole case. Madeira is heady stuffy and it 's 
thirsty weather.' 

Captain Hay shook his head. 

*No use, Mr. Debenham/ said he. * Those 
Northerners can swallow any amoant of wine, and 
be none the worse for it' 

* Well, if it only puts them into good humour 
and throws them a little off their guard, it will be 
always something gained.' 

So De Benham waited till the Mexican came 
on deck, and then, knowing they had dined, went 
and knocked at the door of the cabin. 

' Lieutenant Kissick,' he said, ' I come to ask 
a favour. There 's a case of capital Madeira under 
the bed-place in my cabin, and we prisoners find 
it hard work to keep up our spirits — have I your 
permission to open a couple of bottles ?' 

The prizemaster, who was leaning back in his 
<;hair, smoking, with his feet on the table, sat up 
on hearing this. 

^ A case of Madeira I' said he. 

* Yes — three dozen of it.' 

* That *s the best news I've heard to-day. Yes, 
Mr. Supercargo, open a couple of bottles for your- 
selves, and welcome — and send the case in 
liorc' 

So De Benham and Archie dragged out the 
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case^ prized it open^ extracted a couple of bottles^ 
and sent the rest to the captain's cabin. Manael^ 
pacing the after deck with his glass under his arm> 
eyed them curiously; but said nothing. Pre- 
sently, being summoned by one of the seamen, he 
went to the prizemaster's cabin, leaving the mes- 
senger in his place. And then the prisoners, 
eagerly listening, heard from time to time the 
drawing of corks and the sound of laughter and 
loud talking. By-and-by, Manuel came out, 
looking flushed and hazy, and went to his cabin ; 
but Lieutenant Kissick, no whit the worse for 
aught that he had taken, came aft, and swept tlie 
horizon with his glass. 

*Mr. Supercargo,' said he, * that's jest about 
the best Madeira I ever tasted^ Where did you 
get it?' 

*It was given to me by a gentleman in 
Charleston,' replied De Benham. 

* A darned rebel, whoever he may be,' said the 
prizemaster ; * but a good judge of wine.' 

' It may be,' said De Benham, * that he is ft 
good judge of wine because he is a rebel.' 
*How so?' 

* Because your rebel is generally a man who 
dares to think for himself; and the man who dares 
to think for himself is likely to be a fair judge 
of many things. Of justice, for instance, and 
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political rights. Perhaps of beauty; most likely 
of wine.' 

* But not of his own interests, sir/ retorted the 
prizemaster. *He's anon-common bad judge of 
that article, anyhow.' 

At this moment they were joined by Captain 
Hay. 

* Well, Mr. Kissick,' said he, familiarly, * what 
is the position of the boat ? ' 

* Somewhere off Cape Hatteras, sir,* replied 
the prizemaster. 

* There 's a folding chart in the locker in my 
cabin,' said Captain Hay, * if you would like to 
prick off her position.' 

* Wa'al, now, I rayther should,' replied the 
American, * if yew hcv it handy.' 

^ I can find it in a moment,' replied Captain 
Hay, leading the way. * Come along.' 

So the Federal lieutenant followed, and De 
Benham brought up the rear. 

* You have done justice to three bottles, at all 
events,' said the latter, seeing the empty bottles- 
and the two glasses, still upon the table. 

The prizemaster laughed. 

*Yes,' he said, *that Madeira raly is worth 
drinking. But Manuel had the lion's share ; and 
now I guess he can't keep his eyes open. Can't 
yer find the chart, captain?' 
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* Yes, here it is.* 

And Captaiu Hay, after some fumbling in hid 
locker, brought out a large map in a leather case, 
and spread it upon the table. 

*Now you want the compasses/ he added. 
* Mr. Debenham, will you oblige me by reaching 
down that case of instruments from the shelf be- 
hind the door?' 

De Benham shut the cabin door, as if to get at 
the shelf; exchanged a rapid signal with the cap- 
tain ; and slipped the bolt. 

* What's that?' said the prizemaster, turning 
sharply round. 

But, instantly, his arms were pinioned behind 
by Captain Hay, and De Benham was standing 
over him with an iron belay ing-pin snatched from 
behind the door. 

* Silence I* said the supercargo, in a low, 
hurried voice. ' Submit, and you shall be well 
treated — ^utter one cry for help, and by heaven I 
it's all over with you T 

The Northerner darted one desperate glance at 
the door — another at the window — struggled for a 
moment fiercely but silently — and then, finding 
resistance useless, desisted. 

* Now, look here,' said Captain Hay, gripping 
his elbows back with a grasp of iron ; * it's no 
good struggling. We're resolved to get back the 
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command of this ship ; and we don't care a straw 
for onr own lives — still less for jonrs. Will yon 
give in qnietl j^ and submit to be gagged and hand- 
cuffed ; or most we knock your brains out ?' 

^ You're two to one against me/ muttered the 
prizemaster, through his set teeth. 

' Then you yield yourself prisoner ? ' 

* Under protest' 

'Mr. Debenham^ you'll find a gag in that 
locker. Now, sir — open your mouth.' 

Livid with rage, the Northerner opened his 
mouth hesitatingly and unwillingly. 

* Now the handcuffs.' 

De Benham found the handcuffi in the same 
place, and in another instant their prisoner was 
helpless and speechless, the gag between his teeth 
and his hands made fast behind his back. Then 
Captain Hay snatched off his own black silk neck- 
erchief, and with it lashed the prizemaster's feet 
securely together. This done, they laid him on 
the floor, and there left him. 

' And now,' said De Benham, ' for the mate!' 

* Let 's see first if we can't find a weapon or 
two. Where's Kissick's revolver ?' 

* Here — under his pillow.' 

* That's right — keep it yourself. My bowie- 
knife's enough for me.' 

Thus armed, they locked their prisoner in^ 
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took the key, and went on deck. For the super- 
cargo's cabin, it will be remembered, was jost 
opposite the galley, with the funnel and a mountain 
of cotton-bales between; and of this cabin, the 
Creole had taken possession* 

They found the door ajar, and, listening out- 
side, heard by his breathing that he was asleep. 
They could also hear the cook whistling and 
cleaning up in the galley close by. De Benham 
pushed the door softly, and peeped in. 

* Hush I' he said. *He's lying on my bed — 
fast asleep.' 

They opened the door an inch or two farther ; 
crept in ; closed it behind them ; and slipped the 
bolt as before. The bolt was rusty, and creaked ; 
and the sleeper stirred uneasily. Awake, he was 
not pleasant to look upon; but sleeping, he was 
hideous. 

Half on, half oflF the little narrow bed, he lay 
with his head hanging over, the veins on his fore- 
head all swollen and knotted, his eyes partly open, 
his tawny throat uncovered. His cap had fallen 
on the floor; his belt was unbuckled; and his 
revolver lay on the table beside him. 

Stealthy and noiseless as a cat, the captain 
stole forward and seized the pistol. It was of the 
same make as the prizemaster's, and carried six 
shots. 
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Tbe num was sach a giant, and looked, in his 
sleeping strength, so fonnidable, that for a mouent 
they paused, not knowing how best to secure 
him. 

' Ejiock him on the head with the belaying- 
pin, and stun him,' whispered the captain. 

But De Benham could not bring himself to 
strike a sleeping man. 

'Better muffle his head in something, and then 
tie him hand and foot,* he answered, looking round 
for some cloth or curtain for the purpose. But 
there was nothing — ^nothing but the counterpane, 
which, kept up at only one corner by the foot of 
the sleeper, was dragged nearly off tbe bed, and 
trailing on the floor. 

'Give me your bowie-knife,' whispered De 
Benham. 

The captain gave him the knife. It was about 
fourteen inches long, and as sharp as a razor. 
With this, kneeling on one knee, De Benham then 
began, cautiously and quickly, to cut tbe counter- 
pane away. Captain Hay stood by, ready with 
the belaying-pin in case of need. 

Suddenly the Creole opened his eyes. As sud- 
denly, . before the light of recognition had time 
to come into them, the iron descended on his head 
with a dull thud — there was a gurgling sob in his 
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throat — a convulsive quiver of the limbs — and then 
death-like unconsciousness. 

* You have killed him !' exclaimed De Benham, 
' Not a bit of it His skull is as thick as an 

elephant^s. Look sharp I He'll be all right again 
before we know where we are/ 

Quick as lightning, they tore the counterpane 
into strips and bound him to the framework of the 
bed — bound him hand and foot, ankle and wrist, 
with a strong band over his chest as well, so that, 
giant as he was, he should not be able to stir one 
hair's breath. And then, for they had not a second 
gag, De Benham took from his desk a large lump 
of india-rubber about two inches square, rolled it 
tightly in a folded handkerchief, and while Captain 
Hay forced the locked teeth apart, fixed it firmly 
between them, and tied the ends of the handker- 
chief behind the man^s head. 

* There,' he said, * I don't think that will in- 
terfere with his breathing. I wish he would come 
to!' 

* He'll come to soon enough,' replied the cap- 
tain, coolly. * And now, the sooner we can set 
Polter free, the better. Where the devil has he 
stowed the key of the cuddy ?' 

* The cook has it,' said De Benham. 

* The cook had it, and the cook took it back 
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again. It was in the mate's keepings of course; 
and here it is, in his waistcoat pocket. Now hide 
your revolver.* 

They buttoned their coats over their revolvers, 
locked the Mexican in, as they had locked in the 
prizemaster, and went aft to reconnoitre. Here 
they found Archie chatting with the watch; one 
man in the crow Vnest, one at the helm, and one 
holystoning the deck. These, with the guard in 
the engine-room and the cook in the galley, made 
up the six oil duty. 

* We're going to have a glass of Madeira in the 
prizemaster's cabin, Mr. Blyth,' said Captain Hay 
loudly, that the men on deck might all hear him, 
' and you are to come with us.' Then, turning to 
the helmsman, 'How's her head, messmate?' he 
asked, good-humouredly. 

* North, half- west, sir,' replied the seaman, 
touching his hat 

Captain Hay went up to the binnacle, glanced 
at the compass, looked round at the sky, muttered 
something about a change in the weather, and 
turned as if to go to the prizemaster's cabin. 
Passing the seaman who was on his knees holy- 
stoning the deck, he tapped him on the shoulder 
and said: — 

*Look here, my man — there's a packing-case 
in the scuttle that 's to be taken to Mr. Kissick's 
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cabin. Just call the cook to help you carry it, and 
I'll show you where it is/ 

The man jumped to his feet with a ready, * Ay, 
ay, sir,' and ran to fetch the cook, who came out 
rubbing his hands on his trousers, and redolent of 
onions. 

Captain Hay opened the scuttle hatch, and 
bade the men go in. It was a dark hole of a 
place, where the crew of the Stormy Petrel had 
been used to keep their old junk, chafing gear, and 
so forth. 

' We don't see nary packin' case, sir,' said the 
cook, doubtfully. 

* It was there/ replied the captain, * a week 
ago. Go on to the end, and open your eyes a bit 
wider.' 

The men went on, stooping as the roof sloped 
lower. And then suddenly the hatch was clapped, 
on, the hatch-bar was drawn, and they were 
prisoners, in pitch darkness, out of sight and 
hearing. 

' That makes four,' said De Benham. 

*Ay,' said Archie; 'but there's ten more to 
come I' 

Six out of the ten, however, were down in the 
forecastle, off duty. They could hear them, talk- 
ing and laughing loudly among themselves; and 
De Benham, stooping cautiously forward, could 
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see one man leaning with his back against the 
ladder, smoking. 

' We've not a moment to lose/ whispered the 
captain. ' It's seven bells past, and at eight they'll 
expect to be called. Now, Mr. Blyth, bear a 
band!' 

So Archie and he took up the heavy hatch; 
while De Benham, standing ready with the bar, 
gave the word. 

' One — two— ftr«^.' 

At three it came down, like the stone at the 
mouth of a sepulchre, followed by a shout and a 
rush of feet below. 

' Quick — the bar ! ' cried Captain Hay, jump- 
ing on the hatch and dragging Archie with him. 
' By heaven I they'll have it up in spite of us I' 

And, as he spoke, the trap heaved beneath 
their feet. 

Then De Benham also sprang upon it, and the 
force with which this fresh weight came down, 
sent it into its place. Instantly ho dropped upon 
his knees, slid the bar dexterously into the staple, 
and — the thing was done I 

* Hurrah I ' cried Archie, triumphantly. ' That 
makes ten!' 

'They'll be safer,' said the captain, 'when 
we've heaped on some of these cotton bales.' 

At that moment they heard a shrill cry up 
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aloft^ and saw the watch in the crowVnest gesti- 
culating to his shipmates on the after-deck. 

^ He has seen us/ exclaimed De Benham, 

* He's giving the alarm 1* 

* He's a lubber not to have done both long 
ago/ said the captain^ drawing his revolver. 

* Arm yourself with that handspike, Mr. Blyth. I 
shouldn't wonder if these fellows show fight.' 

The seaman in the crow's-nest dropped like a 
bird^ and snatched an iron stanchion from the bul- 
wark. The watch on deck drew his cutlass. The 
helmsman, not daring to let go his wheel, raised a 
shout for help. 

Captain Hay went up, revolver in hand. 

' It 's no good shouting, my men,' he said. 
^ The ship is ours. The starboard watch, the prize- 
master, and the rest are all our prisoners. Will 
you lay down your weapons, and surrender?* 

Still standing on the defensive, the two seamen 
fell back a step, keeping close together, but an- 
swering never a word. 

Then the captain stamped his foot upon the 
deck, and swore a tremendous oath. 

* Quick !' he said. * We want no bloodshed; 
but if you resist, by the Lord I I'll shoot you down 
like vermin.' 

At that moment, a swarthy face emerged from 
the engine-room hatchways-emerged unseen by 
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the tbiee Knglishinenj whose backs were turned 
that war ; hot not unseen hj the tiiree Yankees. 
It was the fiuse of the goard placed over the 
engineers below. 

With one swift glance ibie and aft, he took in 
the whde bearings of the scene — hesitated for an 
instant, as if nncatain whether to attack the 
enemy in the rear or release his comrades in the 
forecastle — then, with his reyolyer in one hand 
and his drawn cutlass in the other, he crept along 
bj the gunwales, swiftly and stealthily, towards 
the fore-deck. 

A flash of triumph shot from the eye of the 
helmsman. Archie, following the glance, caught 
sight of the retreating figure and, with a loud cry, 
rushed in pursuit 

In one second they were all at the other end of 
the boat, three against three, wrestling together in 
a hand-to-hand stru^le over the forecastle-hatch. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE FEBILS AND DANGEBS OF THE DEEP. 

Shobt and sharp was the straggle over the fore- 
castle-hatch ; the Americans directing all their 
e£Ebrts to force it open — the Englishmen^ to keep it 
fast Archie flung himself desperately upon the 
bar^ defending his position gallantly with the hand- 
spike. Then the Americans rushed in— each closed 
with his man — ^blows fell thick and fast — a shot 
wad fired— the captain and the engine-room guard 
rolled together on the deck — De Benham^ being 
gripped by the throaty dragged his assailant up 
against the bulwarks, and there jammed him back 
till he was fain to loose his hold and call for 
quarter — ^while Archie, though hard pressed, still 
kept the third Yankee off the bar. 

Suddenly a new actor appeared upon the scene. 
Grimy, smoke-blackened, armed with a huge en- 
gine-room poker, one of the assistant firemen came 
rushing to their aid. 
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— Came just in time ; for Archie had lost his 
footing, and was getting the worst of it. The 
Yankee's knee was on his chest — the Yankee's 
hand approached the fatal bar. • • • 

Down on that Yankee's head descended the 
terrible poker, and stretched him senseless on the 
deck ! Then Archie flew to De Benham, who was 
pinning his man down by main force, and conld 
not loose his hold. In another moment, the Ameri- 
cans were all three disarmed, and the struggle was 
over. 

Then Captain Hay summoned the helmsman to 
surrender, asking him whether he would be willing 
to help navigate the vessel into some neutral port« 
The man hesitated ; but only for a moment. 

*Wa'al,' he said, * you'll dew it, I calc'late, 
whether I bristle my back, or whether I don't.' 

' I'd do it,' replied the captain, * if I'd only one 
pair of hands to help me.' 

* Then I cave. Guess I may as well hev my 
libbaty.' 

To open the cuddy and relieve the pilot of his 
irons ; to lock up the three prisoners in his place ; 
to heap cotton-bales over the forecastle-hatch, was 
the work of the next few minutes. 

Then, shaking himself like a water-dog just 
landed, Mr. Zachary Polter looked round with a 
grim smile, and said: — 
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' I reckon I'd hev been more obliged to yew if 
yew had turned that thar key a bit sooner^ and let 
me go shares in the fan. Don't you think, cap'n, 
we'd better put her head about and steer for 
Bermuda?' 

Charts were at once brought out, and a hurried 
council was held. The boat was found to be about 
thirty miles due east of Cape Hatteras. To re- 
sume their interrupted course and make for 
Nassau, skirting the blockaded coast the whole 
way, was now out of the question. It was there- 
fore anxiously debated whether they should steer 
for St. George's, Bermuda, or adopt the more 
daring course of running direct for the Azores. 

Polter, who was perhaps imwilling to go very 
far afield, inclined for the Bermudas. The captain 
and De Benham voted for the Azores. Each alter- 
native had much to recommend it. St. George's 
was a British port, and lay within some five hun- 
dred and fifty miles of the point at which they 
then found themselves ; whereas the nearest of the 
Azores was more than four times that distance. 
But then, to go to St. George's they must in some 
measure run back upon their course in a south- 
easterly direction, just keeping in those waters 
where the American cruisers swarmed thickest; 
while by making for the Azores, they would be 
steering almost E.N.E., nearing home, and leaving 
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the American coast and all its perils farther and 
farther behind at every turn of the screw. 

Then there was the cotton I They could not 
take it to Nassau now ; yet it must go to England, 
somehow. And then there was the refitting of the 
Stormy Petrel, which could be done better and 
cheaper at Liverpool than by Mr. Wilbur H. Sakem 
at Victoria Creek, Nassau. 

The time for deliberation was short ; but this 
plan of shaping their course for Europe seemed on 
all accounts so much the best that it resolved itself 
at last into a mere question of coals. 

They were now in Lat. 35° 16'' N. and Long. 
76® 08" W., and hence, supposing no accidents, it 
would take them, with their one efficient engine, 
from twelve to fourteen days to reach the port of 
Horta, in the island of Fayal 2,270 miles away. 
Had they fuel for so long? 

The chief engineer was sent to examine the state 
of the coal-bunkers. He came back, looking some- 
what grave. 

'Well, Mr. Davis,' said the captain, * shall 
we hold out for fourteen days and nights?' 

* We can hold out, sir, for just nine days and 
nights, and about eight hours over,* replied the 
engineer. 

The captain bit his lip. 

'All right, Davis,' he said, after a moment's 
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pause. ^Goa-head. We'll put a hundred miles 
between ourselves and the coast first; and to- 
morrow we'll hoist fore and aft sails^ and eke out 
your coals that way.' Then, turning to De Ben- 
ham, he added, grimly smiling, ' If it comes to the 
worst, Mr. Supercargo, we must burn a few bales 
of your cotton.' 

And so the matter was decided. 

The engineer then made his scrape, and the 
Stormy Petrel was put upon her course for the 
Azores. 

De Benham beckoned Archie aside. 

^ I'm afraid weVe half-murdered the Mexican,' 
he said. * Hay dealt him a blow on the head that 
might have killed an ox.' 

* Never mind the Mexican,' said Archie. 
'Suppose we attend to this wound of yours 
first' 

* Wound! — ^what wound?' And De Benham, 
who had no idea that he was hurt, looked down, 
and saw for the first time that his shirt was full of 
blood. To unbutton his waistcoat and tear the 
shirt open was the work of a moment. 

* I saw the fellow's knife glitter,' he said ; ' but 
I never felt it touch me. It's nothing of a cut, I 
fancy.' 

^ Do you call it nothing ?' said Archie. * Why 
it's four inches long — but I don't think it's very 
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deep. It seems to have glanced off the ribs and 
struck upwards. Don't it hurt awfully ?' 

De Benham laughed. 

* Not yet,' he said. * I didnH even know I was 
scratched. But there! — " His not so deep as a well, 
nor so wide as a church-door." ^ 

' The sooner it 's seen to,' said Archie, ^ the 
better.' 

And then he insisted on calling in the aid of 
the captain, who being, like most naval com- 
manders, a bit of a surgeon, bound up and strapped 
the wound together; not perhaps very skilfully, 
but somehow. 

This done, they hastened to De Benham's 
cabin to see after the master's mate* 

They found him recovered from the blow; 
his eyes rolling; his face and throat purple 
from the efforts he had made to burst his bonds ; 
and the india-rubber pad nearly bitten through. 
So they clapped him into the double-irons, from 
which the pilot had just been released, and 
inarched him off into solitary confinement in a little 
dark closet by the captain's cabin. 

And now an anxious time began — a time of 
great toil and hardship, when there was much to 
be done, and but few to do it. Of their whole 
crew, the American (upon whose good faith it 
would have been unsafe to rely implicitly) was the 
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only able seaman. De Benham and Archie were 
* green hands;' the firemen^ if taken from their 
regular work, were not much better; and the 
chief engineer was bound to his engines. To 
make the most of such inadequate material called 
for the nicest management Hours and duties had 
to be parcelled out with the greatest exactness^ 
allowing the minimum of rest to each, and taxing 
to the utmost the endurance of all. 

It was arranged, therefore, that the captain 
and pilot should take the command by turns and 
the helm by turns ; only entrusting the wheel now 
and then to the American, while one of them 
snatched a brief hour for sleep. This American, 
however (whose name was Rawle), was chiefly 
employed about the sails and rigging ; while to De 
Benham and Archie was assigned all the drudgery 
of the voyage, such as the cooking, cleaning up, 
and so forth. By night, they took it in rotation to 
do two hours' stoking and stand a two hours' 
watch; so relieving the assistant firemen, and 
getting each four hours for sleep. On these two 
devolved also the duty of attending to the prisoners. 
This might have proved a service of danger, but 
for De Benham, who solved the problem by 
cutting a hole in the forecastle-hatch, and lowering 
the men's food and water in a bucket. This hole^ 
which was only just big enough for the purpose^ 
VOL. n. B 
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they closed over between whiles with a cotton- 
bale. The others, being confined by twos and 
threes, were more easily managed ; and as for the 
prizemaster and mate, they had the honour of 
taking their meals imder the charge of an armed 
gaard, with the additional advantage of two aids 
to digestion in the shape of a pair of six-shooters 
held close against their heads all the time they 
were at table. 

Toiling thus by day and night, haggard, nn- 
flhaven, unkempt, black with coal-dust, and 
smeared with grease and tar, the two green hands 
^-one of whom was weak and feverish from loss of 
blood — had the hardest berth of all. 

On the first day — that is, the day when they 
recaptured the Stormy Petrel — they sighted several 
vessels, mostly to windward, and cruising, appa- 
rently, close in shore. But these they evaded, 
almost without alteration of their course. Then 
came the cover of night; and, prodigal of their 
coal, they pressed on at the utmost speed of 
-hich, -Itl crippled .U« of W „achi.^, 4, 
.vessel was still capable. By dawn they had left 
Cape Hatteras one hundred miles astern. 

The second day, about noon, the wind being in 

their favour, they hoisted fore and aft sails. All 

.that day and all the next, aided by wind and 

^ ^team^ they went on with unabated speed. By 

'.I 
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this time thej were justified in deeming themselves 
tolerably safe against all danger of pursuit from 
United States' cruisers. 

In the meanwhile De Benham bore up, doing 
bis work unflinchingly, and refusing to admit, even 
to himself, how much he suflered from his wound. 
Yet there were times when his limbs failed under 
him, and his brain swam, and the sky and sea 
seemed to turn red, like blood. The wound, in 
fact, was never properly dressed ; and now, weak 
as he was, he would not spare himself in any 
way. 

* I'm sure you 're ill, old fellow/ Archie would 
say from time to time. * You We lost an awful lot 
of blood, depend on it. Now just go and lie down, 
and let me take your work for an hour or two.' 

But De Benham always protested that he was 
well and strong, and able to take Archie's work as 
well as his own. 

As the afternoon of the third day wore away, 
the wind began shifting more towards the west- 
ward ; irregular troops of thin coppery clouds were 
seen to scud fitfully across the horizon; and the 
sun went down in a wild mist of crimson and gold. 

On the morning of the fourth day, the wind 
veered round to the west-north-west, and the baro- 
meter began to fall. 
. By noon the sky was densely overcast; the 
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wind was freshening and the sea was getting up. 
Then Captain Hay ordered the hatches to be 
battened down> the hole in the forecastle-hatch 
to be boarded over^ the sails to be furled^ and the 
cotton-bales (such of them^ at leasts as remained 
on deck^ not having been flang overboard in the 
chase) to be made fast amidships. 

Meanwhile the barometer fell to 2d-00. 

And now sudden gusts of rain swept up from 
time to time — the sea-birds darted^ screaming, 
along the crests of the waves — ^the sky came down 
blacker and lower like a pall — the breeze rose to a 
gale — the ship's course was altered in such wise 
as to keep the wind and sea upon her quarter — the 
gale rose to a hurricane ; and by five bells in the 
afternoon watch (i e, 2.30 p. m.), the full fury of 
the storm was upon them. 

Then the sea became one sheet of boiling 
foam; and the wind raged and thundered^ as 
if there were again war in heaven. 

To the two 'green hands' it seemed as if the 
sea and sky were coming together. Blinded by 
the salt spray, deafened by the roar of the elements, 
they held on, as it were, for the bare life, clinging 
to anything that offered, and expecting to be 
carried off their feet with every fresh gust. 

The barometer was now down to 28*33. 

* Send Wilson on deck and Blyth below, and 
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bid Davis slow down the engine/ shouted the 
captain through his speaking-trumpet. 

He was then holding on by the binnacle at one 
side and De Benham at the other^ with little more 
than an arm's length between them; yet the 
supercargo heard the words but vaguely, as from 
a vast distance. Wilson was one of the assistant 
firemen. 

De Benham tried to make his way over to 
where Archie was standing backed up under the 
lee of the galley^ trying to keep up a look-out 
through the mist and darkness ; but he might as 
well have attempted to walk through a stone wall 
as face the direct force of that tremendous wind. 
It met him like a solid body^ and almost felled him 
where he stood; so he tacked about like a ship^ 
and, crawling on his hands and knees, crept round 
by the gunwales. 

*Go below to the engine-room — send Wilson 
on deck — ^bid Davis slow down the engine,* he 
shouted, repeating the captain's orders. 

But though he gave out the words with all the 
power of his lungs, he could not make Archie 
hear them. It seemed to him that his voice was 
caught up and whirled away into infinite space as 
soon as it reached his lips. 

At this moment a tremendous squall — swift, 
shrill, howling a wild war-whoop that seemed to 
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cut the other thunders like a knife — ^hurled itself 
upon them from the North- West. The seas^ 
checked in their running by this sudden shift of 
windj struck the Stormy Petrel on her port quarter 
and broke over her decks with a crash like the 
disruption of an Alp. The good boat heeled over 
— a shriek of terror burst from the lips of all on 
board — and Archie and De Benham found them- 
< selves rolling together in the lee scuppers^ drenched 
and breathless and half stunned. 

They had expected nothing less than to be 
washed away into that terrible ocean. They got 
!up clinging to each other^ wondering to find them- 
.selves alive^ dreading to see the decks cleared of 
all but their two selves. But there^ thank heaven I 
was Captain Hay^ holding on by the fife-rail; 
there were Polter and the Yankee still safe at the 
helm. But there was a ruinous gap in the port 
bulwarks where the waves had broken through, 
and the cotton-bales which they had taken such 
pains to make fast amidships were clean swept 
away. 

Then holding Archie tight round the neck 
with both arms, De Benham put his lips against 
his friend's ear and once more shouted a repetition 
of the captain's orders. 

Archie heard and crawled away; but found 
the furnace sputtering and hissing like a reptile 
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under torture, and the atmosphere one fog of steam 
and smoke. That overwhelming sea had poured 
like a cataract down the engine and fire-room- 
hatches, and even through the ventilators ; and the 
water was up already to the grate-bars of the 
furnaces. Another such sea, it was plain, must 
put out the fires and stop the engine altogether. 

All this time, the prisoners in the forecastle 
and cuddy were in mortal dread, thinking they 
should go to the bottom imder hatches and be 
drowned like kittens in a bucket. But in vain 
they hammered, and clamoured, and dashed them- 
selves against the battened-down hatchways. Had 
every throat been of brass, and every cry a salvo 
of artillery, no echo of the sound would have been 
audible to those on deck. 

De Benham thought of the poor fellows, how- 
ever, promising himself, should the vessel threaten 
to founder, that he would be the first to break open 
the hatches 'and set them free to fight for their own 
lives as best they might. Till then, he could do 
nothing. Yes — one thing he could do, and did. 
He found a large hatchet and hid it in a safe cranny 
close by, that it might be ready to his hand when 
the moment of extreme danger came. 

And now, just as Archie had gone below and 
Wilson had come on deck, another frightful squall 
rushed up in the track of the first. This time they 
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heard the coining shriek^ and so pat the helm hard 
up^ just In time to meet it 

Again the Stormy Petrel staggered and heeled 
over — again she shipped a sea. Each man there, 
seeing that huge, black, impending precipice, shut 
his eyes and held on to whatever was nearest, ex- 
pecting instant destruction. But the flood burst, 
buried them, and passed, carrying with it the roof 
of the galley and snapping the foremast like a 
reed; yet mercifully sparing those five gasping 
units. 

The ship had now broached to, and was rolling 
helplessly in the trough of the sea, when Davis, 
ihe engineer, came crawling upon deck, and re* 
ported the fires out, the engine stopped, and three 
feet and a half of water in the engine-room. 

There was now but one chance between them 
and destruction ; and that one chance was to get 
the ship by the wind by means of some scrap of 
after-sail. The captain shouted, ^ All hands aft I ' 
— himself fiew to the after-mast; climbed it like a 
cat; and with Polter's help lashed a stout rope 
about the head and body of the already close-reefed 
sail. This done, the lower half of the sheet was 
set * goose-winged ' and hauled fiat aft — so bring- 
ing the ship to the wund, and getting the sea upon 
her port bow. She now rose, with a long steady 
lift, to the waves : the steersman recovered com- 
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mand of the helm ; and all hands were ordered to 
the pumps. 

And now, cleaving the dreadful blackness like 
the sword of the destroying angel, came the first 
flash of lightning ; but the thunder scarcely made 
itself heard above the din of winds and waves. For 
some twenty minutes — it seemed like two hours at 
the least — it went on lightening incessantly. AnJ 
then the wind shifted back again suddenly to the 
W.N.W.— torrents of rain came down, hammer- 
ing the decks like small shot — the terrible pall 
overhead became less dense — ^the barometer began to 
rise — a faint, coppery light gleamed along the 
horizon ; and, compared with what it was in the 
crisis of its fury, the storm might be said to have 
abated. 

And now, little by little, the clouds parted; 
lifted; rolled oflF, ragged and still threatening, 
before the wind — rolled off, as it seemed, in endless 
succession, ever coming up upon the one horizon 
and vanishing upon the other. And still the un- 
wearied wind lifted up its awful voice, and the sea 
raged, and the rain came down in floods. 

Meanwhile the Stormy Petrel was in perilous 
case ; her engines stopped, one screw disabled, her 
foremast gone, two-thirds of her slender crew at 
the pumps, and not a hand to spare to clear the 
engine-room and relight the fires. 
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Then Captain Hay bethought him of the two 
prisoners in the cuddy. 

He went to them, and found them crouched 
close against the hatchway^ in pitch darkness, with 
the floor one pool of water. 

^ Look here, my men,' he said, ' we Ve had a 
devil of a gale, and are short of hands. Will you 
help work the boat as far as the Isle of Fayal, or 
stop here doing nothing for the next ten or twelve 
days ? ' 

* Wa'al, cap^n, I guess we '11 come out,' replied 
the cook, with considerable alacrity. 

Four days of black hole, ending off with the 
pounding and pitching of the last two hours, had 
already been more than enough. They would 
have shipped with the Prince of Darkness rather 
than endure more of it. 

' You must first give me your word of honour, 
both of you, that you '11 attempt no rescue,' said 
the captain. ' For, look you, 1 11 scuttle this boat 
and sink every man of you, sooner than give her 
up a second time.' 

They promised eagerly, thankful for fresh air 
and liberty on any terms. So he gave them each 
a glass of grog (the first they had tasted for four 
days); sent them to the pumps; and despatched 
Davis and Wilson to the engine-room. 

Gradually, as evening drew on, the storm wore 
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Itself out. The wind, though still sweeping up in 
wild, mournful gusts, no longer battled with the 
seamen for their lives. The rain came and went, as 
the clouds passed and parted. Only the sea raged 
on, crested and terrible, and sullenly roaring. 

By-and-by, under a lurid arch, the sun went 
down. Then for a moment every cloud was 
flushed with purple, every wave was tipped with 
fire. And then, suddenly, it was night. 

By this time the pumps had done their work, 
the furnaces were glowing again, the Stormy Petrel 
was getting her steam up, and a jury-mast was 
being rigged in place of the foremast which they 
had lost in the gale. 

Refusing to take a mementos rest. Captain Hay 
now sent Polter to turn in for a couple of hours ; 
himself looked to the prisoners, set the night- 
watch and went round the ship, inspecting the 
damage done, and seeing that all was made snug 
for the night. 

* You can patrol the fore-deck, and keep guard 
over the prisoners, Mr. Debenham/ said he, when 
all this was done. ' That is, if you are equal to 
two hours more before you turn in.' 

^I am equal,' said De Benham, ^to any duty 
you may assign me.' 

Saying which he went to his cabin, armed 
himself witli revolver and cutlass, swallowed half 
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a wineglassful of raw brandy^ and haistened to his 
post. 

But he overrated his fast-failing strength. 
Till now^ the excitement had kept him going ; but 
he had been on duty sixteen hours^ and had done a 
heavy day's work before ever the storm came upon 
them. Since then he had been helping with the 
fiimaceSj preparing the men's suppers — doing 
with his two arms, in short, the work of six. But 
now he was at the end of his powers. Scarcely 
had he taken a dozen turns when he became 
deadly faint The deck swam before his eyes — 
slipped from under his feet He fell without an 
effort to save himself, and so lay till Archie stum- 
bled over him, fetched assistance, and carried him 
to his cabin. There they laid him on his bed, 
bathed his hands and forehead, and brought him 
to. Presently he fell into a feverish sleep that 
lasted till daybreak. 

He was no sooner awake, however, than he 
insisted on getting up and standing his morning 
watch. He declared that, having slept, he felt 
well and strong, and so would not be dissuaded. 
All that day he kept up, doing his share of the 
work as usual. The weather was still rough and 
squally, and bitterly cold; but he protested that 
he enjoyed the cold — that his wound gave him no 
pain — that he never felt better. 
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Meanwhile the Stormy Petrel, strained and 
knocked about^ and driven out of her course by the 
hurricane, made less way than ever. Two of the 
Americans, moreover, were found hanging about 
the forecastle-hatchway; for which Captain Hay 
promptly consigned them to the cuddy, thus 
reducing his slender crew to its original numbers. 

That night De Benham went to bed with his 
teeth chattering, his head and hands on fire, his 
feet like ice ; and was dreaming, waking, talking, 
starting in his sleep the whole night through. 
The next morning his pulse was at a hundred and 
twenty, and his temples w^ere throbbing like to 
burst. Still the indomitable will prevailed. He 
rose, prepared breakfast for the crew and the 
prisoners, and helped to get up a keg of meal, a 
bushel of split pease, and other provisions from the 
store-room. About an hour later he called Archie 
to his side, and said : — 

* Archie, old fellow, I give in. I can't keep on 
my legs any longer. I suppose this confounded 
cut has been too much for me.' 

' You ought to have given in long ago,* said 
Archie. 

* Perhaps — but never mind. Now look here 
«... my head's all confused • • • I want you to 
remember that my books and papers are in the 
locker beside my bed. If I am too ill to take 
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care of them myself^ I place them mider your 
charge.* 

' If you '11 only be quiet and take rest till we 
get to Horta/ said Archie, anxiously, 'you'll be 
all right again.' 

' I don't know. At ail events. Captain Hay is 
responsible for the ship and cargo, as &r as 
Liverpool. At Liverpool you, as supercargo's 
clerk, must not leave the boat till you have Mr. 
Hardwicke's instructions about the cargo. Now 
just help me into bed, and report me on the sick- 
list to the captain.' 

With a heavy heart, Archie did as he was 
bidden; and ere nightfall De Benham was in a 
high fever, and raving of the old student days at 
ZoUenstrasse-am-Main. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

* HOME, SWEET HOME.* 

A LABGE steamer — one of those which, plying 
between Liverpool and the Brazils, touch also en 
passant at the Azores — steamed up the Mersey 
one drizzly, foggy, unprepossessing afternoon in 
the month of December, 1861, and before going 
into dock, stopped at the Prince's landing-stage to 
discharge her passengers. No sooner were the 
passengers and their luggagQ landed and searched 
in the customs shed adjoining, than there poured 
in upon them an influx of expectant friends, has- 
tening to welcome their travellers home again ; 
while those travellers who had none to welcome 
them hurried away in cabs and omnibuses, eager 
to get off to their several destinations as quickly 
as possible. 

Among some of the first to leave were two' 
young men; the one fair, bronzed, joyous-look- 
ing, and dressed with a sort of semi-nautical 
smartness that bespoke the landsman bred and 
bom ; the other dark, thin, pale, his step feeble, 
his hands white and wasted, evidently an invalid. 
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and hardly strong enough to support himself 
without the arm of his friend. They had very 
little luggage^ and they drove at once to the 
London and North-Western Railway Station- 
Here they learned that a first and second class 
train would leave for London in half an hour's time* 

* And the next after that?' asked the invalid. 
*The limited mail, sir, at eleven/ replied the 

porter ; * getting into London at four thirty-seven 
in the morning/ 

' The first is too soon, and the second is too 
late/ objected the other traveller. *You ought 
not to go on without proper food and rest ; and a 
night journey is out of the question.' 

* I can go on quite well in half an hour/ replied 
the invalid. 'At what time does the next train 
reach Euston Square?' 

* Half-past ten, sir — punctual' 

'See that! Half-past ten— I shall be home 
bv eleven.' 

'Far better go to the Waterloo for to-night, 
and take an early train in the morning,' urged his 
friend. 

*No — no — no. I will go home at once. I 
shall save twenty-four hours by it.' 

' Say fifteen, at the outside.' 

* No, twenty-four. Ten to one but Mr. Hard- 
wicke would be gone before I could get down to 
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the City, if I waited till to-morrow ; and now I 
shall be at Prior s Walk as early in the morning as 
himself. And then, you know, I Ve not seen my 
mother for seven months 1 ' 

* " Wilful man must have his way." Come to 
the refreshment-room, at all events, and get some- 
thing to eat I'm famished.' 

So De Benham and Archie — for, of course, it 
was De Benham and Archie — went to the refresh- 
ment room, and had some soup and a chicken 
before starting. By five o'clock it was quite dark, 
and they were speeding towards London by the 
dim light of the carriage lamp. Then De Benham 
lay down at full length on the seat (for they had 
secured a compartment to themselves), and Archie 
covered him with coats and railway rugs, and he 
fell asleep. 

It was now seven weeks since they re-captured 
the Stormy Petrel^ and De Benham had been dan- 
gerously ill. They took him into the port of 
Horta, as they then thought only to die. But the 
crisis of his fever passed over, and he lived. Here 
lie was removed to a quiet lodging on the out- 
skirts of the town, and attended not only by the 
local physician, but by the surgeon of a large 
English steam-ship then lying in the harbour. 
Aided by a sister of mercy from the neighbouring 
convent, Archie nursed his friend faithfully day 
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after day, night after night, scarcely leaving his 
bedside for an hour till the doctors pronounced him 
out of danger. 

Meanwhile the captain of the Stormy Petrel 
had enough to do to bring the steamer into port, 
and could ill afford to have one of his scanty crew 
down with fever, and needing constant attendance. 
He did bring her in, however, in the course of the 
fourteenth day after the storm; and a sorry spectacle 
she presented — one screw disabled, one mast gone, 
her galley roofless, her bulwarks carried away in 
two places, her crew haggard, exhausted, with 
beards of eighteen days' growth, and features so 
begrimed that their own nearest friends would 
scarcely have known them. 

Once fairly anchored in neutral waters. Captain 
Hay's first act was to give the prize crew their 
liberty. They went ashore for the most part 
quietly enough ; but Lieutenant Kissick refused to 
shake hands at parting, and the Mexican, whose 
repertoire of invective was apparently inexhaustible, 
left the ship calling down strings of the most 
frightful imprecations upon the head of every man 
on board. Having put them ashore, Captain Hay 
left them to shift for themselves as they best could, 
itill some United States' vessel should touch srt 
Uorta, and pick them up. 

The Stormy Petrel then lay in port for the 
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«pace of a week and a day, during which time all 
was done that could be done in a temporary way 
to repair damages and fit her for the rest of her 
homeward voyage, A new foremast was rigged 
up, the bulwarks were replaced, the galley roofed 
in, and a skilled diver employed to clear the star- 
board screw from its entanglement of rope and 
bagging. Here, also. Captain Hay engaged as 
many fresh hands as might bring his crew up to 
its proper complement; aiid here Mr. Zachary 
.Polter went ashore, waiting to go back to Nassau 
by the next West Ipdia steam-packet. 

Then, having taken in coal, water, and fresh 
provisions. Captain Hay assumed the responsibility 
of delivering the cargo ; left Archie to take care of 
De Benham; and, satisfied that the supercargo 
was by that time out of danger, weighed anchor, 
and put the good boat on her course for England. 

Thus it happened that when Archie and De 
Benham arrived in Liverpool this dreary December 
afternoon, the Stormy Petrel had preceded them 
by nearly three weeks, and was at that moment 
undergoing a thorough refitting in one of the Birk* 
enhead dockyards. 

About half-way to London, De Benham woke 
and sat up. 

' And this is England again I ' he said. ' I can 
scarcely believe that only seven months ago, I was 
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hurrying down this very line to join the Stormy 
Petrel. It seems like two years.' 

' You have lived two years in seven months, 
old fellow/ replied Archie. ' That's why. I feel 
something the same way myself.' 

* I have lived ten years since that time on the 
Wye/ said De Benham. 'And that was — how 
long ago?' 

* About seventeen months.' 
De Benham sighed wearily. 

' I suppose I am greatly changed since then^ 
Archie ?' he said, after a pause. 

'Well, yes; I suppose you are — ^rather,* re- 
plied his friend, somewhat reluctantly. 

' For the worse, eh V 

'You're — you're become more a man of the 
world.' 

' That is to say, I have become worldly.' 

Archie hesitated. 

' Every man, I suppose,' he said, at length, 
' has a right to make money, if he can.' 

' Why, then, should it be more worldly in me 
to make money than it is in any other man of 
business — in Mr. Hardwicke, for instance ?' 

' I have not said that it is so,' replied Archie. 

' You imply it.' 

' No, I don't,' said Archie. ' I am not ac- 
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ousing you — ^you are accusing yourself. I have 
not even said you are worldly.' 

* Worldly !' echoed De Benham, impatiently. 
* Good heavens 1 if you only knew .... It is 
not for my own sake. It is for my mother's sake 
— for the sake of the dead — for the sake of the 
past !' 

* I wish you wouldn't excite yourself/ said 
Archie. * You forget how weak you are.' , 

But De Benham went on, getting more and 
more vehement with every word. 

* For money, simply as money, I do not care 
one straw,' he said. ^ Do you suppose I want to be 
rich that I may enjoy the common pleasures of 
wealth ? That I may have horses to ride, servants 
to wait upon me, rich dishes to eat, rare wines to 
drink ? Is that what you think ? I tell you, then^ 
you mistake me utterly. I desire none of these 
things. I could be content to trudge on foot, and 
eat bread and drink water all the days of my life.' 

Archie looked at his watch. 

* Only one hour and forty minutes more,' he 
said, turning the conversation. ^ Don't you think 
you'd better lie down again ?' 

* No, no. I do very well as I am.' 

^ Mrs. Debenham has no idea that you will be 
home before to-morrow, has she ?' 
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' Not the faintest. But do, for heaven^s sake^ 
Archie, remember to call us by our right name I' 

' I beg your pardon/ said Archie, good-hu« 
mouredly. ' Mrs. De Benham, I should have said. 
But you only told me of it yesterday, you know ;. 
and it's so difScuIt to change all at once.' 

'I hope not,* replied De Benham; and in all 
he said there cropped up the latent irritability of 
an invalid. ' I hope not. It is a vile corruption 
of a noble Norman name.' 

' Were the De Benhams ever noble ?' asked 
Archie. 

' Undoubtedly. The prefix alone is evidence 
of signorial rights/ 

' It's a fine thing, after alI,*to inherit a good 
old name,' said Archie. * I can't think why you 
ever put up with the corruption.' 

' Because I didn't know that it was a corrup- 
tion till — till the summer before last.' 

« 

'Then why didn't you change back to it at 
once?* 

De Benham shook his head. 

* I was a penniless beggar then,* he said. * I 
was not going to bring discredit on the name.' 

* It is no discredit to be poor.' 

* That depends on the sort of poverty. A man 
may be in the army, and have nothing but his pay 
and his sword, and yet be no whit inferior to the 
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first nobleman in the land. . But he cannot claim 
to be a gentleman, or the equal of gentlemen, if he 
plays the organ at a little City church for twenty- 
five pounds a year, and gives music-lessons to the 
children of leather-dressers and meat-salesmen.' 

^ I should have thought music was more gentle- 
manly than trade,' said Archie. 

' In the abstract, regarded as one of the fine 
arts — yes. But in the concrete, as the means of 
eking out a shabby livelihood — no.* 

' And your dream of becoming a great com- 
poser — a second Meyerbeer or Mendelssohn — is 
that over for ever?' 

*For ever? Ah, no — I hope not. It depends 

if ever I am rich enough — if ever I leave 

off this life of work and win my way to a life of 
leisure . . . .' 

* Rich enough !' interrupted Archie. * Why, 
I should have thought you were "rich enough" 
already.' 

But again De Benham shook his head. 

* I am getting tired,' he said. * I must lie 
down again. How these carriages shake !' 

So he lay down ; and Archie covered him 
again with rugs and wraps, and gave him some 
sherry from a flask. 

^ Perhaps you can sleep a bit more, old chap,' 
he said. 
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To which De Benham replied that he would 
try ; and so he closed his ejes^ and spoke no more 
till they reached London. 

Arrived at the Euston Square terminus, Ar- 
chie saw after their luggage, called a cab, and 
went up with his friend to the door of his own 
home. 

* You '11 come in and see my mother,* said De 
Benham, waiting to be let in. 

* No, that I won't,' replied Archie. ' She shall 
have you all to herself to-night ; and I '11 be off at 
once, before the door opens.' 

In another minute the wanderer was in his 
mother's arms, welcomed, wept over, adored. 

* But you have been very ill 1' she said, when 
the first moment of meeting was over. • I see that 
you have been much more ill than you told 
me!' 

* Darling Mutter, once the worst was over, 
where would have been the good of telling you ?' 

* The worst! Ah, what was the worst? Tell 
me all, my darling.' 

* Well — we didn't get back the ship, you 
know, without a struggle ; and I got a slash just 
here, in my left side, from one of those confounded 
Yankees . . . .' 

* Wounded ! oh heavens ! — and then T 
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* And then T had a bout of brain-fever/ 

Lady De Benham uttered a cry, and took him 
in her arms again, and kissed his forehead, his 
eyes, his hair. Brain-fever ! He — ^her boy — her 
own, one treasure had brain-fever, and she not 
there to watch and tend him ! She could scarcely 
believe it It seemed too terrible to be true. 

* And for what,' she said, bitterly, * for whom 
have you suffered? In what cause have you 
risked your precious, precious life ? For neither 
honour nor fame. For trade. For a few wretched 
<30tton-bales and a little ignoble gain. For the 
benefit of that man in the City whose wages you 
condescend to accept. Oh, Temple ! oh, my 
son!' 

* Dearest mother,* replied De Benham, laugh- 
ingly, *be sure that for Mr. Hardwicke's benefit 
alone, I would not take the journey from Canon- 
bury to SL Paul's. I am not so benevolent. What 
I have done, I have done for my own sake — and 
yours.' 

*Not for minel' she said, shuddering. *0h, ^ 

no ! Do not say that you were wounded and ill 
for my sake I' 

* Well, shall I say for the sake of what you 
call my " ignoble gains ?*' ' 

*You treat it lightly enough,' said Lady De 
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Benham ; ' but what should I have done if ... • 
if I had lost you T 

* But you have not lost me^ MvMerchen! Tou 
have not lost me, and . • • • I haye made sixtt 

TH0USAN9 FOimBS.' 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

A PASSAGE OF ABMS. 

De Benham came back to find himself famous. 
The story of the recapture had made its way long 
since into all the papers^ and he and Captain Hay 
were the heroes of the tale. A spirited woodcut of 
the Stormy Petrel, sketched by an artist despatched 
to Birkenhead for that special purpose^ had already 
appeared in the Illustrated London News, Two 
wonderful fancy portraits, in which both captain 
and supercargo were represented in the costume of 
bold buccaneers and the likeness of hair-dressers' 
dummies, graced the pages of a popular pictorial 
penny serial, and were to be seen in the windows 
of every petty newsvendor's shop and on every 
kitchen table in the metropolis. A grand romantic, 
sensational, nautical drama in six tableaux, entitled 
' Stars and Bars ; or, the Blockade-runner of the 
Western Main,' was announced for immediate re- 
presentation at one of the transpontine theatres. 
Throughout the clubs, for one whole day, the story 
was in every man's mouth. Down at the docks 
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at Lloyd^s, at Trinity House, in the Long Room at 
the Custom House, at the City Club, it was still the 
prevailing topic of conversation. The provincial 
papers fell upon it en masse^ dished it up in a dozen 
different ways, and fed their readers upon it for a 
week. In short. Captain Frank Hay, being a plain 
man with no relish for display and a horror of 
«peech-makiiig, was so disturbed by the warmth of 
his reception, by the dinners he had to eat, the 
questions he had to answer, and the bows he had 
to make, that he fled from his own notoriety at the 
•end of the first week, and took refuge among his 
.relations down in the wilds of Cornwall. 

And now De Benham came, and of him the 
world was disposed to make even a greater hero 
than it had made of Captain Hay. He was young ; 
lie was gentlemanly ; he was good-looking. Above 
all, he had been wounded, and he was still suf- 
fering from the consequences of his wound. What 
more could a sensation-loving public desire, except 
to persecute its hero with dinners and speeches, 
testimonials and addresses ; to waylay him on 
staircases; pin him up in comers of drawing- 
rooms ; pester him for biographical materials, for 
his autograph, his photograph, his monogram, and 
everything that was his, and lionise him within an 
inch of his life ? All this they would have done, if 
De Benham could have been brought to submit to 
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it ; but he was, in his way, as intractable as Cap- 
tain Hay. To the compilers of penny-press bio- 
graphies he tamed a deaf ear. To the young 
ladies who wrote pretty imploring notes begging 
for his carte de visite, autograph, and so forth, he 
got Lady de Benham to indite civil refusals. To 
the public companies, naval associations, ship- 
owners', ship-brokers', and other Societies which 
desired to entertain him, his present condition of 
health supplied a sufScient and satisfactory excuse. 
He was, in fact, too proud to accept all this miscel- 
laneous hospitality, and too anxious for the pre- 
servation of his incognito not to try by every means 
in his power to divert public curiosity from him- 
self, his antecedents, and his family history. 

* I have no mind,' he said, talking it over with 
his mother, ^ I have no mind to appear before these 
commercial bodies in the character of a meritorious 
young man who has done his duty in that state of 
life to which it has pleased God to call him, and 
therefore deserves encouragement. I don't choose 
to be shaken hands with, and praised, and patted 
on the back by them. They mean to be very 
complimentary, I have no doubt, and very con- 
descending ; but such civilities need to be accepted 
in a grateful spirit — and my spirit would not be 
grateful.' 

Proud as she was, Lady De Benham could not 
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quite partake her son's scorn of his own popu- 
larity. The incense that these people desired to 
bum before him, even though it was tainted with 
the things of trade, would have smelt sw^eet in her 
nostrils. Despite her better taste and her better 
judgment, she could not help feeling that it would 
have been pleasant to sit in the ladies' gallery and 
see him ffited, and hear his health proposed, and 
listen to the speeches made in his honour. As for 
the deed that he had done and the notoriety he 
had achieved thereby, these were circumstances 
that went far, in truth, towards reconciling her to 
the career he had chosen. Living in seclusion as 
she lived, reading no newspapers and hearing no 
gossip, she had begun by scarcely appreciating all 
the gallantry of the first, and by knowing nothing 
of the extent of the second. But now, finding that 
the world at large (and especially that narrow, 
grasping, selfish, commercial world, which she had 
hitherto held in such contempt) was disposed to 
regard her idol as a hero. Lady De Benham's 
views underwent some modification. She ventured 
so far now as to admit that even in the course of 
trade, brave and honourable things might be 
achieved; and (which was still more wonderful) 
be not only achieved, but appreciated. She would 
have been far happier, of course, if the whole thing 
had happened in the Royal Navy instead of in the 
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merchant service; if, for instance, her boy had 
recaptured an English ship in time of war. That 
would have been glory unalloyed ; but even * glory 
obscured ' was, for his sake, worth the having. 

Stand aloof as they might, however, there was 
one entertainment organized in their joint honour^ 
from accepting which neither Temple De Benham 
nor Captain Frank Hay found it possible to excuse 
themselves ; and this was a dinner of ceremony at 
Strathellan House. 

j^y Now De Benham, it may be remembered, had 
once before been invited to dine at Mr. Hard- 
wicke's table, and had declined the honour. That 
was in the earlier days of their connexion, when 
the young man returned from his journey to St. 
Petersburg; and Mr. Hardwicke then proposed 
that the party should consist of Archibald Blyth, 
Mr. Timothy Knott, and * one or two City men.' 

But the aspect of affairs had greatly changed 
since that time. Nothing was now to be spared 
that might do honour to the hero of the occasion — 
for though the captain of the Stormy Petrel came 
in for his equal share in these demonstrations, still 
Temple De Benham was in the eyes of most 
people, and above all in the eyes of Mr. Hard- 
wicke, the hero par excellence of the events they 
met to celebrate. So there was now to be a 
dinner of ceremony followed by an immense recep- 
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tion in the evening; and the grand service of 
silver-gilt plate was to be used for the first; a 
supper was to be furnished by Gunter for the 
second ; the hall^ staircases, and supper-room were 
to be lined with the choicest exotics; and the 
greatest of living violinists was to be engaged for 
the entertainment of the guests. 

' He takes you down, of course, Claudia/ said 
Mr. Hardwicke across the breakfast table. It was 
the morning of the day of the dinner party, and 
they were discussing the final arrangements. 

' The man of lowest rank present I * said Miss 
Hardwicke. ^ It seems preposterous.' 

'Not when the whole affair is held in his 
honour. Read an account of any dinner given to 
any public character — say, for instance, to a 
TiriMB correspondent — and you will find that he 
takes precedence of all the nobility in the room.' 

'Well, granting that point — the place of 
honour belongs, I should imagine, in this case, to 
the captain. This young man is only the super* 
cargo.' 

* This young man originated the whole enter- 
prise, to begin with, and has put upwards of four 
hundred thousand pounds in my pocket,' replied 
the merchant, warmly. ' And this young man no^ 
only conceived the daring scheme by means of 
which the ship was saved from confiscation ; but 
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fought, and was wounded^ in the act of carrying 
that scheme into execution. If ever one man 
deserved precedence more than another, young 
Debenham deserves it to-night.* 

*As you please/ said Miss Hardwicke, in- 
differently. * I shall be very glad when it is all 
over.' 

And so that knotty point was settled. 

The dinner-hour was fixed for half-past eight; 
and by a quarter past, the carriages began setting 
down. At three minutes to the half-hour, De 
Benham drove up in a Hansom. 

The visitors were all assembled, and the 
general expectation had risen to its height, when, 
last to arrive and exactly punctual, the hero of the 
evening was announced. 

Mr. Hardwicke went to the drawing-room door 
to meet him. Captain Frank Hay had been there 
more than a quarter of an hour already; and, 
embarrassed by the introductions he had to go 
through as each person arrived, stood turning over 
the engravings in a portfolio, and scarcely opening 
his lips. Every one was disappointed in hira ; and 
every one, not unnaturally, concluded that the 
supercargo would prove equally gauclie. When, 
however, De Benham made his appearance on the 
threshold, an audible murmur ran round the 
room. 
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*Mr. Debenham — my sister,' said the mer- 
chant, going through the ceremony of introduction. 

De Benham bowed profoundly; Miss Hard- 
wicke extended the tips of her fingers. 

' I think we have met before/ she said^ with 
some attempt at graciousness. 

De Benham bowed again. 

' I do not forget that I have had that honour/ 
he replied, smiling ; but the smile had in it some- 
thing equivocal, and there was a touch of sarcasm 
in his voice. 

Then Mr. Hardwicke presented him to the 
rest of the guests, among whom were Lord 
Stockbridge ; a dapper little colonial bishop, with 
very neat legs ; an Honourable of tender years 
from the Waste Paper Office, whose life was con- 
sumed in the effort to screw a glass into his right 
eye; a dilapidated dowager in diamonds, whose 
complexion was a miracle of art ; one Sir Philip 
Mostyn and his wife, from some British consulate 
abroad ; a certain Colonel Calderon, who wore the 
Star of India ; two or three members of Parlia- 
ment, with their wives ; a serjeant learned in the 
law ; a popular author with a huge beard, who waa 
openly sulky because he was not the lion of the 
evening ; a Commissioner of something mipleasant 
— lunacy, or bankruptcy, or sewers ; and one or 
two others, clergymen, barristers, and the like. 
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A large party — twenty-two in all — and the 
' aldermanic element/ as Miss Hardwicke called it^ 
carefully excluded. 

Then dinner was announced, and the company 
went down. The table was gorgeous with plateauy 
and vases, and candelabre of costliest design ; the 
plates were silver gilt ; the sideboard was a sight 
to see. 

'Gentlemanly-looking young fellow, egad I' 
said Lord Stockbridge to his next neighbour, as 
the soup went round. 

Next neighbour — banker; M.P. ; railway di- 
rector; fabulously rich — looked up, nodded, and 
replied : — 

* Ah ! supercargo ? Yes, very much so indeed.' 
*Was positively an organist, you know — 

almost starving, only two years ago, at some 
place in the City. And Hardwicke took him in 
hand; picked him out of the gutter, by George! 
— literally out of the gutter.' 

' Good gracious ! ' said the banker. 

' Ay, such is life I He has made his own 
fortune since then, and, they say, has pretty nearly 
doubled the fortune of our good friend at the foot 
of the table.' 

'Ah! never believe in those rapid fortunes 
myself,' said the banker. 

* I believe in this one,' replied Lord Stock- 
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bridge, 'because all the facts go to prove it. 
You 've read about that affair of the Stormy Petrel, 
of course?' 

^Stormy Petrel? Oh, ah! — yes, to be sure. 
Very extraordinary. Good sherry this.' 

' Capital ; but Hardwicke's wines are always 
good. By the way, that 's a famous tap of Amon- 
tillado at the club.' 

And then they talked of the cellar at the 
Erechtheum, and of a certain wonderful filly in 
Prince Tchernikoff's stables, and of a race that 
was run the week before at Sartory ; and no more 
was said of De Benham or his adventures. 

Others, however, were discussing him freely 
round the table. The Dowager on Mr. Hard- 
wicke's right and Lady Mostyn on his left, plied 
their host with questions ; and the lady who had 
been assigned to Captain Frank Hay — a pretty, 
bright-eyed, blood-thirsty little woman in a cloud 
uf tulle and tarleton — gave that worthy seaman no 
peace. 

'But is it really true, sir,^ she said, 'that 
he killed three Americans with his own hand?' 

'It's the biggest lie, ma'am, that was ever 
invented,' replied the captain, bluntly. 

'Oh, dear! you don't say so?' she exclaimed. 
' Then didn't he kill anybody ?' 

' No, ma'am.' 
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* And didn't you kill anybody?' 

' Certainly not, ma'am — God be thanked.' 

' Really, now ? Well, I am 80 disappointed I 
Bat he was wonnded, sir, was he not? The news- 
papers all say he was wounded.' 

'Yes, ma'am. He got a stab in the side, 
which laid him on his beam ends for a fortnight, 
raving with delirium.' 

'Raving with delirium!' echoed the lady in 
iulle^ with infinite relish. *Dear me, how very 
dreadful!' 

And then she indulged in a long stare at De 
Benham through her eyeglass. 

Meanwhile, the Bishop, and those immediately 
about the upper end of the table, were making him 
talk, sorely against his inclination, about the re- 
capture of the Stormy Petrel, 

* I have nothing to add,' he said, ' to the news- 
paper narratives. I know less about it, indeed, 
than any man on board ; for I was ill and in bed 
the last few days of the voyage.' 

'Your position would not have been par- 
ticularly pleasant, if the attempt had failed,' said 
the Commissioner. ' The American courts would 
have tried to bring it in piracy on the high seas.' 

' I am not at all sure, even now, that it was not 
piracy,' replied De Benham. 

'I don't think you need be uneasy on that 
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head/ observed a gentleman a little farther down 
the table. ' The blockade itself is only legal so 
far as it can be enforced ; and^ eateris paribus^ the 
recapture of your vessel would only have been 
piracy if it had failed. It is just one of those cases 
where might makes right.' 

* The question^ at all events^' said De Benham^ 
^is one that I have no desire to consider too curi- 
ously/ 

' What became of the Yankees whom you out- 
manoeuvred?' asked the author with the beard. 
* According to the Shooting /Stor^ you made them 
walk the plank ; but I presume that's a slight ex- 
aggeration.' 

' We left them to amuse themselves at Fayal 
till the next United States' vessel should happen to 
put in. I trust they are safe home by this time.' 

'Are you of opinion^ Mr. Debenham/ asked 
the Bishop, ^ that the war is likely to be renewed 
in the spring?' 

^ It will be renewed, my Lord, and maintained/ 
replied De Benbam, ' while there is an ounce of 
lead in the South, or a dollar in the nortL' 

' Confounded bad look out, that, for one's 
American securities,' observed the banker. 

Lord Stockbridge laughed. 

* Egad I ' said he, * there 's the advantage of 
being a poor devil like myself. The money-market 
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may turn itself inside out^ like a zoophyte^ without 
<»iusing me a moment's uneasiness.' 

Miss Hardwicke^ sitting at the head of the 
table and speaking only a word now and then, 
heard most of the conversations that were going 
on. At these words of Lord Stockbridge's, a faint 
:Something which was scarcely a smile flitted across 
her lips. Presently, the wine having travelled 
once round the table, she looked across at the 
Dowager. Then followed a general stir; a gather- 
ing up of gloves and fans ; a simultaneous rising of 
all the company. Mr. Hardwicke held open the 
door — the ladies rustled out in order of precedence 
— the gentlemen were left alone. 

Mr. Hardwicke then took his plate and glass, 
and moved to the head of the table ; one or two of 
the others changed places ; and all closed up nearer 
the host. 

Half-a-dozen separate conversations were at 
once set going, and the wine began to circulate 
more freely. The parliamentary men talked 
politics; the Sergeant and Commissioner discussed 
an interesting case that happened to be * on' just 
then in one of the law courts ; Lord Stockbridge 
and the banker, still deep in sporting matters, 
brought out their memorandum-books and com- 
pared entries ; the Honourable from the Waste 
Paper office and a young barrister named Jopling, 
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talked across the table of the decline of the ballet ; 
the author listened to all^ and drank his claret in 
gloomj silence ; and the Bishop^ who was intelli- 
gently interested in the question^ continued upon 
the subject of the American war. 

The prevailing opinion in England at this time 
(especially among the upper classes^ whose sym- 
pathies^ for the most part, inclined towards the 
cause of the South) was that, however bloody and 
protracted the struggle might be, the Confederates 
must eventually succeed in establishing their inde- 
pendence. It was an opinion that De Benham had 
found himself so often driven to dissent from, that 
he had endeavoured of late to avoid the topic. 
To-night, however, such avoidance was not pos- 
sible ; for it proved to be, above all others, the one 
subject upon which those around him desired to 
hear him speak. 

' I am credibly informed,' said Colonel Calderon, 
* that less than one third of the men in the Federal 
regiments are genuine Northerners ; and that their 
ranks, being recruited from the back slums of 
Boston and New York, are chiefly made up of 
English, Irish, and German emigrants. If this be 
so, must not the chances of victory necessarily lie 
with those men who fight on their own soil for 
their own liberties, and the liberties of their wives 
and children?' 
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De Benham shook his head. 

* The strength of the North lies in that very 
fact; — they can recruit their ranks unlimitedly," 
he said. 'The population of the Souths on the- 
other hand, consists chiefly of masters, an in- 
dependent middle-class, and slaves. Hence it 
follows that in many Confederate regiments every 
soldier is a gentleman. I have myself seen a 
Charleston regiment, one thousand strong, recruited 
entirely from among the landed gentry and the 
learned professions. Granted that the enemy has- 
money, perseverance, and an immense lower class 
to fall back upon, the ultimate fate of a country so 
defended is inevitable. Let them fight as bravely 
as they will, these gentlemen-soldiers must be out- 
numbered at last. They fall, and fall, and by- 
and-by there are none to succeed them.' 

'So that, in fact, it is resolved into a mere 
question of time,' observed the Bishop. 

Here Lord Stockbridge put up his memo- 
randum-book, and joined in the conversation. 

* According to my creed,' he said, * one gentle- 
man is equal to a score of mercenaries.' 

* But not to five hundred. Besides, you can- 
not call the Federal soldiers mercenaries. They 
are naturalised emigrants.' 

Some question then arose as to the original 
peopling of the States, and De Benham pointed out 
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how^ in Mobile and Charleston^ he had come upon 
families perpetuating to this day (in some instances^ 
without even a variation in the spelling) the old 
Boyalist and Huguenot names of the first settlers 
— Lowndes^ Rutledge^ Hampton^ Laurens^ Prioleau^ 
and the like. 

* I observe, by the way,' said Mr. Hardwicke, 
^ that you have spelt your own name differently of 
late, Mr. Debenham.' 

' I divide it,' said De Benham ; ' but I do not 
alter a letter.' 

' It is an alteration that gives the name a 
Norman air,' said Mr. Hardwicke. 

* The name is Norman,' replied De Benham ; 
• I have only restored it.' 

Lord Stockbridge looked up, with his hand on 
the claret-jug. 

'Are you going to change your name, Mr. 
Debenham ?' he asked. ' So many people change 
their names now — there seems to be quite a 
fashion in it' 

De Benham hesitated. He was annoyed by 
the turn the conversation had taken, and would 
gladly have diverted it into some other channel. 
Meanwhile Mr. Hardwicke replied for him. 

' Mr. Debenham was just explaining to me 
tliat he has not altered, but only restored his 
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name,' he said. 'He now writes it — De Beo- 
ham.' 

Lord Stockbridge repeated the name. 

' De Benham I' he said. ' There was but one 
family of De Benhams, and thej are extinct' 

It was not a civil speech^ and it was not 
spoken civilly. De Benham looked down^ dis- 
pleased and silent Mr. Hardwicke smiled un- 
comfortably. 

' Apparently not, my lord/ he said, ^ since we 
here find the name surviving.' 

'But it is impossible that it should survive,' 
said Lord Stockbridge, persistently. ' I knew the 
last Lord De Benham — knew him well; and he 
was the last of his name and race. Look in Banks' 
Extinct and Dormant Peerage, and there you'll 
find it' 

There was silence now round the table. Every 
one was listening. De Benham still said nothing. 

Mr. Hardwicke murmured something about 
the possibility of a 'mistake,' and proposed that 
they should change the subject. 

Lord Stockbridge laughed — a short, disagree- 
able laugh — and shrugged his shoulders. 

' Egad ! there is some mistake,' he said ; ' but 
not on my part I knew De Benham of Ben- 
hampton as well as I know you, Hardwicke ; and 
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better. And a precious scamp he was — ran 
through everything before he was of age^ and died 
like a dog, somewhere abroad/ 

De Benham rose in his place, pale to the very* 
lips. 

'I must request Lord Stockbridge to retract 
those statements,' he said, in a voice that vibrated 
with suppressed anger. ^ He is speaking of my 
father.' 

The insolent smile vanished from Lord Stock* 
bridge's face, and he set down his glass untasted* 
De Benham, looking at him fixedly, went on. 

' My father was a man of honour. He paid 
his debts with his last acres. He died at a little 
inn near Capel Carig in North Wales; and he 
was buried in the vaults of Benhampton Church, 
among his own people.' 

Lord Stockbridge became purple with em- 
barrassment. 

' Is this possible ?' be stammered. 

' I have simply stated facts,' said De Benhano. 

* Gad, now, I never was so taken by surprise 
in my life — never, by Jove ! De Benham married 
— ^name and title surviving — I can hardly believe 
it!' 

He paused, and while he paused there was 
dead silence. De Benham, still looking him in 
the face, remained standing. 
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Then Lord Stockbridge^ knowing that some- 
thing more was expected from him^ resumed his 
-self-possession^ left his seat^ and went rouid to the 
other side of the table. 

* Toung gentleman/ he said^ * if 70a are the 
«on of De Benham of Benhampton, I beg your 
pardon. I did not mean to imply that your 
father spent his fortune dishonourably; — if I 
seemed to say so, I am sorry for it. I was a 
spendthrift myself in those daySj and I'm afraid 
time hasn't improved me. But your father was a 
good fellow — an open-hearted, open-handed fellow 
— ^and I 'm glad to make the acquaintance of his 
son. Lord De Benham, I hope you will do me 
the honour to shake hands with me ?' 

So De Benham bowed, and shook hands with 
him, and they resumed their seats. 

Great is the art of making an apology grace- 
fully. This little speech was spoken so easily, so 
frankly, that Lord Stockbridge made capital of 
the transaction in the laying up of golden 
opinions. 

'Stockbridge?' said the Commissioner, hearing 
him doubtfully spoken of a day or two after. ' Oh, 
dear! no. A most gentlemanly, candid person; 
undoubtedly a man of honour. Don't believe a 
word of it !' 

And of those who were sitting round Mr. 
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Hardwicke's table that evening at Strathellan 
House, there was not one, thenceforth, who'would 
not have been ready at anj moment to [endorse 
that Commissioner's opinion. 
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